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Four Good Writers. 

“We give on this page the portraits of four of 
the best writers among oursubscribers, who have 
recently sent us specimens of their handwriting. 
They are all self-taught, having learned at home 
from Gaskell's Compendium. 

J. W. Parron is a very fine writer, and our 
Spencerian readers will pronounce him the best 
of the four. He is a resident of Jamestown, 
Ohio. We don't know his occupation, but he 
would make a good writing teacher, we are sure. 

W. E. Ernst, who looks as if he might, some 
time in the future—when he grows up and gets 
a little fatter—get into a judgeship or go to Con- 
gress, isa Mendon, Michigan, boy. 

J. W. Piercy, Martinsvill® Indiana, writes 


neatly and well. 

G. F. ALCAZAR, a student in the Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., makes a 
practical application of systematic penmanship, 
to rapid literary and other work incident to col- 
lege duties. The style is neat and plain, and 
would satisfy even the most chronic grumbler 
among our literary friends, 
it in mind, we may as well say right here, that, 
in our opinion, Mr. A’s writing is better adapted 
to correspondence, records, Xc., than either of 
the others. It is a splendid hand, though by no 
/mean).acorrect one, as the writing master would 


judge it. — 


. (For the Penman's Gazette.) 
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Harvey Neal and George Doe were fast 


friends, notwithstanding the fact that they could 

not agree in anything. 

. Being next door neighbors, they had known 

cach other as long as each had known himself; 
“Hut as*faf back as their memories went, they 


+ could hardly remember a day on which they had 


Yet, as I said, 
they were fast friends; you couldn't find two 
boys in the whole township of Neal's Falls who 
were more attached to each other than Har- 


not had a quarrel of some kind 


vey and George. 


Their fathers had been friends before them, | 


and, singular enough, never had a quarrel to 
break the monotony of their peaceful existence, 
except once, when they were young men, and 
came near falling in love with the same girl, 
which catastrophe, however, was prevented by 
the appearance of a young lady from Bath, who 
fascinated Joseph Neal to such a degree that he 
took the first opportunity to propose to her, and 
was accepted. This left Henry Doe without 
any dangerous rival to Deacon Brown’s daugh- 
ters hand, and what almost would have been a 


serious trouble, terminated in a double wedding. | 


But as fothe.boys. 
quarrels decreased, turning treet 


As they grew older their 


'y disputes. 

One evening, after the chores were done. Ffar- 
vey called out to George to come out for a walk 
atrer—supper, to which he agreed, and supper 
over they started, 

“George,” began Harvey, ‘I have something 
on my mind I want to speak to you about.” 

“ Hullo, another scheme to make a fortune? 
Well, let's have it.” 

“Yes, and one that we can carry out, too. 
You've heard about Squire Wilbur's son coming 
home to-day to spend a few weeks with his 
father 2” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“Well, I saw him to-day, and he looks just 
boss. He is better dressed than the Squire him- 
self, and——" 
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And, while we have 
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“ Pooh,” interrupted George ; “I bet that the - 
Squire's clothes cost a good deal more. A few 
cheap trumperies and your clothes cut in city | 
style, and you are a gentleman.” 

“Te has got no cheap things about him, and 
they say that he is making lots of money in Chi- 
cago, and T was just thinking why couldn't we go 
and seek our fortune 2” 

““O, pshaw,” answered George, shrugging his 
shoulders ; “ what's the good of a fellow leaving 
a good home and friends, and everything, to seek 
his fortune, with one chance in a thousand to 
find it.” 

“T don’t care, George, I am going to make my 


FOUR 


fortune, and TI am sure there's no chance by) 
and, then, I’m getting sick of farming.” 
“Why, farming is better than to hang aro 
a store or a shop all day, and never see the 
except Sundays. 


I guess the city people 4) 
it Sunday, because that is the only day 1s 
week they get a chance to havea look + 
sun.” 

“T think,” continued George, ‘ that we 
make our fortune without sacrificing so 1 
Why couldn't we marry some rich girl, | nd 
by?” 

“Rich girls be cooked!" retorted Hes 


"just as lief marry a rich gal as not. 
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“Tf I can’t make a fortune with my own hands, | 
T don’t want to make it.” 

“Well, I guess you won't make it, then. I'd 
Tf you are 
too particular, you will never get rich,’ said 
George. 

“You are only talking, George ; you wouldn't 
do anything wrong for the sake of money, no 
more than I would. Now, hold your tongue for 
a few minutes and I'll tell you my plan, Next 
fall, after the harvest is in, we'll go to Boston 
and work there for the winter ; we cam then fin 
out how things are, and if we think we can su 
ceed we'll stay, and if the chances are not favor- 
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le, we will go back home again. What do 


| selves upon 


ies 
riches 


mt think of that 2” 

As George only spoke as he did for the sake 
‘argument, it did not take him Jong to decide 
1 favor of Harvey's plan, so he said: “That | 
sn't-abad plan; but-we hayen't permission to 
10 and that won't be easy to get, either,"* 


“ We'll get it all the same,” said Harvey, with 
. determined air; ‘‘ we'll talk about it all sum- 
mer, and tease them until they get tired of it, and 
then they'll let us go.” : 


“Yes, I guess so; but where are you going to 


_ get your money?” 


| 


up not to go into a workshop, and I won’ 


“Why, it won't cost but a few dolla 
T’ve got over twenty-five dollars in my ba) 
we'll go halves if you haven't any.” 

“T had about thirty dollars saved up," 
George, “but when father had that mj 
with Nell, he didn't have enough moi 


another Bjorse, so TI let him have mi 
the a) od 
“ Weare all right on that score, then. Now 


you ask your father to-morrow, and T'll ask 
mine, an 
The by 


‘o-morrow night we'll meet again. 
s’ parents made many objections to 
, but ag last consented. 

nths ai er Harvey had conceived the 


youths from rural homes 
crowd, getting rich in ex- 
g financially poor, and, 
their moral and spiritual 


where many an 
have been lost 1 
perience, but 
alas, too often 

When the two would-be Vanderbilts arrived 
in Boston, they had to shift for themselves, as 
neither had a relative or friend there, 

Having obtained, through the aid of a police 


_ officer, a cheap but respectable boarding-house, 


they immediately commenced to go around see! 
ing the sights, at the same time watching their 
charge for employment. On the second day 


ees 
soitathing tk 


| Harvey, pointing to it 


“No; you go in first, and if you think the 
work is too hard, I'll go in,” proposed George. 

“Tt won't be what Twant. This isa printing 
office, and I want to get a place in a store where 
T can learn business.” 

‘Well, then, I'l go in and see what it is, any- 
way. You wait till I come back.” f 

So George went in, and in a few minutes came 
out again. 

““How did you make out?” 
vey. 

“Got the job. Go to work next Monday.” 

“What have you got to do, and how much are 
you going to get 2” 

“T’ve got to assist the man who runs the proof 
rl 
That isn’t bad to start 


queried Har- 


press, and learn the trade between times, 
get six dollars a week. 
on.” 

“No. Youareall right. I'll have to skirmish 
around for something now.” 

Harvey, however, found it not so easy to find 
what he was looking for, and when George had 
been at work for more than a week, Harvey was 
still ‘‘ skirmishing around.” 

One evening after George came back from 
work, he asked Harvey the usual question : 

“How did you make out to-day ?” 

“Didn't make out at all,” was the rejoinder, 

“One of the boys in the shop is going to 
leave, and I guess you can get his job. You'd 
better try to-morrow.” 
“T guess not If I once get intoa shop I'll 
If I can’t get a place in a 
go back home again,” answered 


never get out of it. 
I will 


Harvey, with sullen determination. 


store, 


“You won't be fool enough to go back home 
“ Why, print- 
Several prominent men 


to be laughed at.” said George 
ing is a good trade. 
began life in a printing office.” 

‘That may be trey but I've my mind made 


The following day Harvey went into Faneuil 
Hall Market to look for employment. While 
asking one of the stallkeepers with the usual 
result, an old farmer came along, and tapping 
him on the shoulder, said; “ See here, young fel- 


low, Iheerd ye ask that man for a job, an’ I 
thought I might give ye one. I want a chap to 
do the chores round the place, and fetch my 
stuff to the market when my roomatis is on me, 
an’ I'll give ye a good home fur the winter. 
Now, what do ye say?” 

“ How far out do you live?” asked Harvey. 

“Only a few miles out, Malden way.” 

Harvey thought a few moments and said ; 
“T'll come with you, with the understanding 
that I am free to go if something better should 
turn up.” 

“Of course, I won't keep ye if ye can better 
yerself,” replied farmer Googins. 

They rode over to Harvey's boarding-house to 
get his trunk, and leaving a note for George, 
7 Harvey went farming again. 

Fagmer Googins gave him a good home, not 
het han his own, though, but he was near 
, and went in once a week to look for the 
wanted. About two months later, on a 
ay, Harvey had to go to the market 
fe, Mr. Googins having his ‘* roomatis” on 


re 


ted in a store window, and on riding 
to it, he read, ‘‘An American Boy 
Stopping his team in front of the 
store, which proved to be a furniture establish- 
ment, he went in and applied for the situation. 

“ What we want,” said the gentleman to whom 
he stated his errand, ‘is a smart boy to grow up 
in the business. Wages will be small, with a 
chance for promotion.” 

*Y should like to grow up in the business, but 
as I am alone in the city I should like to have 
wages enough to make my living,” was Harvey's 
reply, accompanied with an inquiring look. 

Mr. Willows hesitated a few moments, and 
then said * 

“Our intention was to pay four dollars a 
week to begin with, but if you want to come we 
will give you five for the first year, provided you 
prove to be what I expect you are.” 

“T would like to come for that, sir, 
try my best.” 

* Allright. When can you come 2?” 

** As soon as you want me,” replied Harvey, 


and I will 


eagerly. ‘‘I can take the team home and come 
right back.” 
{ss **O, you needn't be in such a hurry,” said Mr. 


on 


= {vitiew Spaarthig- Nek Memitnse 
enough. What's your name?” 

“ Harvey Neal.” 

*‘ Well, Harvey, I shall expect you Monday 
morning at eight o'clock.” 

The following Saturday, farmer Googins car- 
ried Harvey and his trunk back to his former 
boarding-house, and the two friends were once 
more together, 

Harvey went to work with a will, and Mr. 
Willows was soon satisfied that he had not been 
mistaken in his opinion, and in a few weeks gave 
him a dollar more a week. 

Winter soon passed into spring, but the boys 
did not want to go home yet. During the sum- 
mer, Harvey was continually thinking of the 
coming winter evenings. He did not like the 
way he and George had spent their evenings 
thus far, So one day he said to George : 

“Our book-keeper told me that there is a free 
evening school here; don’t you think it would be 
a good plan to attend it next winter, George ?”” 

“Well, yes, I guess so,” was the rather indif- 
ferent answer. 

“It's better than loafing around the streets or 
reading a lot of nonsense, anyway. Iam going 
to find out about it.” 

He soon found out, and when the winter term 
commenced, Harvey took up grammar, history 
and penmanship, while George confined himself 
to grammar only. Harvey put his whole soul 
into his studies, thus making good progress, and 
George soon found himself left behind. 

When Harvey had been with Willows & Co. 
a year, he was called into the office, where Mr. 
Willows spoke to him as follows 

** Harvey, owing to general depression in busi- 
ness, and this dull season in particular, we have 
come to the conclusion to'’—he hesitated ; seeing 
the anxious expression in Harvey's face, he con- 
tinued, smiling; ‘we have concluded to pay you 
seventy-five dollars more for the coming year, 
and in recognition of your faithfulness and indus- 
try, we have credited you on our books with two 
hundred dollars, as an encouragement.” 

Surprised, Harvey muttered something about 
* doipg his best,” etc., and went to work with 
renewed energy. 

By close economy, and with this advance in 


On his way back he happened to notice a |_ 


his wages, he soon had a few dollars together. 
The small sum he had thus acquired he invested 
in the most profitable manner, With it he paid 
his tuition for a regular evening course in a busi- 
ness college. 

With his increasing knowledge, and having a 
natural tact to take hold at the right time and in 


the proper place, he became very profitable to | 


the firm. The result was, that at the end of three 
years his salary was raised to six hundred a year, 
and a thousand dollars to his credit on the firm's 
books. 

George, in the meantime, was learning his 
trade and receiving ten dollars a week, with the 
promise of journeyman’s wages in a few months. 
However, he was not satisfied. Although city 
life had its attractions for him, yet the constant 
confinement was more than he could stand. He 
continually thought and spoke about going farm- 
ing again, Me was getting thin and pale, and 
of late had been rather quiet. One day Harvey 
said, ‘‘ What's the matter with you, George, you 
ain't what you used to be.” 

“O, Lam getting sick and tired of the shop 
and the city. Iam longing to breathe the fresh 
country air once more,” answered George. 

“Tt's just as father told me,” continued he ; 
“Go to the city, learn a trade, get married on 
two or three dollars a day, and live from hand 
to mouth until your children are old enough to 
support you. I can see it all coming, and want 
no part of it.” 

“Why don’t you go home ; they'll be glad to 
get you back again." 

“Go home to get laughed at!” answered 
George. ‘ No, sir, I am going West.” 

‘“Go West! That isn’t bad. Tell me what 


your plan is, and perhaps I'll go with you, | 


George.” 

“My pian is to go to Colorado and watch my 
chance ; don’t you think of going, though ; your 
chances are good here, and don’t be foolish 
enough to throw them away.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would be foolishness, but, 
then, I would like for us to keep together,” re- 
plied Harvey. 

“So would I; but our roads branch out in 
different directions, I guess; I don’t want to 
swell the ranks of overworked and underpaid 


“Tam very glad of it, but it is no more than 
I expected of you. I am doing pretty well, too. 


without a partner to quarrel with, 
years I expect to own one of the lai 
ranches in Colorado. That is better t! 
ing type. But here is the old house again.” 

And in they went. 

They spent a few days pleasantly together, 
being the envy of all the boys at Neal's Falls, 
‘and many of them resolved to go and do likewise. 


es 


[For the Penman's 
The Writing Prize. 
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Tt was the afternoon session at the Darley 
District School. The scholars—boys and girls 
—had all taken their seats and prepared for the 
usual exercises, when a tap of the bell drew their 
attention to the desk which stood at one end of 
the long room. ‘The teacher, a middle aged 
lady, whose broad forehead, large nose and very 
firmly set mouth, together with an erect and 
dignified carriage, betokened great strength of 
character, stood up behind her desk, and, with 
one hand still resting on the little bell, thus ad- 
dressed her pupils ; 

“Children, I have a little surprise for you this 
afternoon. In obedience to a suggestion made 
by the trustees of this school at their last meet- 
ing, and through the liberality of Mr. Payne, I 
am about to offer a prize to the scholar who, at 
the end of this week, can show the neatest, best 
written and most correct copy of ‘ Gray's Elegy.’ 
The prize will be a crisp, new ten dollar bill,” 

A low murmur of approbation ran through the 
room when Miss Wylde (for that was the teach- 
er's name) ceased speaking. The scholars ex- 
changed glances and whispers, which plainly 
showed their delight and the determination of 
each to win the prize. Another tap of ‘the bell 
called them to order again, and Miss Wylde 
continued ; 

“* The contest is to begin this afternoon. Each 
of you, by coming up to the desk, will be sup- 
plied with paper on which to write the poem, 


mechanics, consequently, I can’t and Me abort you can copy from your readers. Be very 


and youd be: afoolif you didn’t stay ; so tha’ 
settles it.” 

After some more talking and planning, George 
made up his mind to go to the Far West, and 
threw up hissituation. Harvey having obtained 
a week's leave of absence, the two friends spent 
a week togetherat their homes. The week went 
quickly by and they separated, George to seek 
his fortunes or misfortunes in Colorado ; Harvey 
to return to the routine of the store, 

As my limited space does not allow me to do 
more than give a simple outline of the lives of 
these two country lads, I cannot stop to tell the 
adventures of George in the Far West, or the 
experiences of Harvey in Boston, but must skip 
a period of six years, when we meet them again 
at the homes of their boyhood. 

It was on a fine August day that they met, by 
appointment, at the little depot. Harvey was a 
fine looking young man, sporting a moustache, 
and looking fully as well as the squire’s son, 
whom he had envied so much ten years ago. 

George is a comfortable looking western man, 


being considerably developed physically, in 
Colorado's pure air. 
After the first greetings were over, George 


said : 

“Tt was true what I said six years ago, Har- 
yey, that our roads were running out into differ- 
ent directions. As soon as I got in Colorado, I 
felt at home ; though I had rather hard luck at 
first, I am all right now, and I wouldn’t give up 
my freedom and independence out there for a 
fortune in Boston.” 

“T suppose not,” replied Harvey. ‘You 
never seemed to thrive in the city. Well, some 
people are born for the city and others for the 
country. I, for instance, always enjoyed city 
life, and still do. I like the rustle and bustle of 


a city, it has something fascinating for me. | 


The crowd running to and fro; the immense 
business done; the stores with their displays, 
and the competition in trade—it is all decidedly 
interesting tome. Moreover, my prospects are 
very good. I hayen't told you yet, but by the 
first of January I will be taken in as a partner ; 
Mr. Brooks, the senior partner, is then going to 
retire, and we shall continue the business under 
the firm name of Willows & Neal.” 


careful in copying it—always to leave one line 
between each verse, and number each stanza, 
just as you find it in the book. Use new pens, 
and see that your ink is in good condition, your 
hands perfectly clean, and put a writing book 
beneath your paper, so that you do not write on 
the hard desk. Now, come up, beginning at 
this end of the table, and receive your paper.” 

The scholars then proceeded in single file to 
the teacher's desk and obtained several sheets of 
foolscap apiece, with which they returned to 
their seats, and for a few moments produced 
quite a bustle with their eager preparations for 
the grand trial of skill in penmanship. 

A number of the younger boys held up their 
rather too brown hands and asked to go and 
wash them ; others found that their ink was too 
thick or too thin, or in some one of the other 
unfortunate conditions into which school ink so 
often gets ; and still others, having no pens suf- 
ficiently good for their purpose, had to borrow 
from their companions, so that for a time the 
school yoom was thrown into a state of complete 
disorder and confusion, during which the teacher 
sat composedly on her throne, giving advice 
here and reproof there, gradually restoring her 
little realm to a state of order and quiet in- 
dustry. 

Before long fifty pens were moving slowly and 
carefully over as many sheets of paper and in 
as many different styles of chirography. There, 
at one end of the long table, sat Johnny Sawyer, 
whose hand, in spite of all he or his teacher 
could do, would persist in clutching the pen as 
though it never intended to release it; cons> 
quently his letters looked crampe+«ndt awkward, 
some standing straight up, others leaning to the 
left, and some few in the proper direction. 
However, he was gradually improving; and as 
he sat there, leaning intently overhis paper, his 
whole countenance beaming with ambition, his 
tergue Occasionally appearing comically between 
his lips when he struggled with a difficult letter, 
and his bright hazel eyes turning from book to 
peper and back again, he was a capital specimen 
of the average country schoolboy. 

A little further down the table sat Joe Willis, 
a boy who was just the counterpart of Johnnie 
inevery respect. He had very light blue eyes, 


q . 


, “weakness, and his face wore an expression of 


| school, Miss Wylde walked around the tabl 


which, whe ¢ turned them upon you, 
seemed to gaze traight past you into space ; 
feature: all and almost feminine in 


mingled interest and ambition, as he guided his 
pen from one » end of the line to the other, with 
ahand so small and white that it might have 
been taken for a girl's. His penmanship was 
excellent ; i every letter was evenly and uniform] 
written, and every shade was just at the Proper 


place and ries thickness. But he wrote 


very slowly i id; he seemed actually to draw 
each letter, a habit which, although his teacher 
strongly discouraged it, he either could not or 
did not care to give up. He was the youngest 
boy in the school, being only eleven years old, 
and at the same time the best writer. The 
other scholars, when they became discouraged at 
their slow improvement, would say disconso- 
lately; “Oh, what's the use! T can never write 
like Willis, anyhow !" 

The lower half of the Mable was occupied by 
girls, twenty-five in number, and whose ages 
varied between twelve and seventeen. The 
majority of them were the daughters of farmers 
and mechanics, plainly dressed, and having that 
appearance of semi-poyerty, which caused them 
to be looked down upon by the two or three 
daughters of wealthy merchants, who attended 
the school merely because there was no other in 
the place. One of these superior young ladies, 
whom we will call Jessie Campton, sat at the 
end of the table nearest the teacher's desk. She 
was a large, hearty looking girl of seventeen, 
with long black hair, which hung in a single plait 
to her waist, datk eyes, which flashed proudly 
from beneath long lashes, and full, red lips. 
Her father was the wealthiest man in the town, 
and carried on the largest business, facts of 
which Miss Jessie seemed to be fully conseio1 
as she sat there proudly wielding her ivory pen 
holder with her right hand, while the left lay o} 
the desk in such a way as to display the splendi 
gold bracelet on her wrist. In spite of her v: 
ity, however, she was handsome; and many of 
the more aspiring larger boys sitting at the fur- 
ther end of the table stole furtive glances at the 
belle of the school, and laid schemes to meet her 
after lessons and escort her down the village 
strecheehe-besse, She was also a very good 
writer; her letters were small and neat, and so 
easily legible, they looked almost as though 
they had been printed. She and Joe Willis, in 
fact, stood ahead of all the other scholars in pen- 
manship, a fact of which they were all aware, — 
and consequently looked upon them as the ones 
who would haye the best prospect of winning: 
the prize. 

But there was one other girl who was destined 
to play an important part in the contest. Nellie 
Brown was her name; and brown indeed she 
was, not only in name, but also in complexion 
aud dress. She was a blonde, and the only 
blonde in all the country round about—a fact 
which caused her to be somewhat envied by some 
of the other girls, who were so unfortunate as 
to haye been born with a very white skin. 

Nellie was a very poor girl, Her parents both 
worked hard all day, that they might be able to 
send her to school, She was keenly conscious of 
this, and being an affectionate daughter, she 
often begged them to let her leave the school 
pand get to work also. She didn't care to go to 
that horrid school; the other girls didn’t like 
her, and the boys always called her ‘little 
brownie!" But no; her parents insisted that 
she should stay at school yet and learn all she 
could; the time would come soon enough for 
her to get to work, but it wasn't necessary now. 

And she did learn, Naturally bright and in- 
telligent, she rapidly outstripped most girls of 
her own age, and some who were older; 20 that 
now, at fourteen, she wes equal in attainments 
to proud J<sste Campton, three years her senior. 
‘rmis fact was one of the many imaginary and 
highly unnecessary drawbacks to Jessie's happi- 
ness at school. ‘That she, the daughter of the 
richest man for twenty miles around, should be 
equalled in accomplishments by Nellie Brown, 
whose father worked in the factory, and whose 
mother took in sewing of the plainest sort and 
lived in a horrid little house on a back street, 
was almost more than she could bear even to 
think of ! 9 

A quarter of an hour before dismissing the 


and earefully examined the work of each pupil 
purposely, however, making no criticisms, Wh 
she returned to her desk she wore’ a pleased an 
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satisfied look, and, tapping the bell, told the 
scholars to put away their work but remain 
quiet, as she wished to say something. 

"On looking over your papers," she began, 
“1 was pleased, and in some cases surprised, to 
see how well you can write if you only wish to; 
particularly was this the case with the boys. 
You may be sure, also, that I have formed a 
pretty clear idea as to who will be the successful 
one in the competition ; but it would not be fair 
for me to say who I think it is; it would create 
disappointment, and thus frustrate the main ob- 
ject which Mr. Payne had in view when he made 
this offer, namely, the stimulation of a desire of 
improvement among you. 4// of you do your 
very best; and then, although only one of you 
can win the prize, you will have gained some- 
thing which will be of permanent benefit to 
you.” 

After this little speech she dismissed her 
pupils, who left the school room with a polite 
“Good by, Miss Wilde; and some in little 
groups, others alone, scattered through the town 
to their homes. 

Darley, I should have said before, was a small 
town in the sunny South. It was the county 
seat of one of the northern counties of Alabama, 
and contained only about one thousand inhabi- 
tants. Besides the little church on the hillside, 
there was a large cotton factory in the western 
part of the town, also the court house and the 
school house. These buildings, together with 
many pretty homes and a few pretentious look- 
ing stores, formed the town in which my story is 
laid. 

Let us follow that group of boys and girls just 
emerging from the school house, and listen to 
their animated conversation as they walk slowly 
along the street. There are three of the largest 
boys, each with a girl under his manly escort. 
Phil. Harris has captured Jessie Campton, and 
walks proudly along, swinging her books in his 
hand, with his own under his arm; next comes 
Ed. Carleton with Annie Lewes; and last is 
Will. Sawyer, Johnnie's big brother, guarding 
Grace Hill from the dangers of the highway. 
All six live at the further end of the town, and 
so have quite a walk before them, for which the 
boys, at je st, are not sorry. 

“Tsn't it splendid,” said esse timers 
Payne offered such a prize this time! That 
book he gave to the best declaimer two years 
ago wasn’t worth having ; it was a lot of lectures 
to girls by an obscure somebody or other, and 
Lulu Drake said she couldn't read a page in it 
without getting sleepy. I think it's much nicer 
to give money, because then, you know, you can 
get whatever you want with it. If I win it, the 
first thing I get will be a pair of those eardrops, 
that Atlakes have in their window. They're ue 

“Don't count your chickens before they're 
hatched, Miss Jessie,” broke in Annie; “I 
watched Miss Wylde when she went around 
looking at our papers, and she stopped much 
longer at Nellie Brown's than at any one else's. 
She looked at Nellie’s writing with an expression 
that seemed to say, ‘here is the girl whowill get 
the prize.’ I sit opposite Nellie, and after Miss 
Wylde had gone up to the boys, I looked over at 
Nellie's paper, and positively I never saw such 
pretty writing in my life! She always was a 
good writer, but to-day she fairly outdid herself ; 
if she don’t get the prize I'll be astonished.” 

“You don’t say so!” and “Really!” burst 
from the lips of the other two girls, quite drown- 
ing the remarks of their companions. Girls al- 
ways do much more talking in a given time than 
the same number of boys, 

“Oh, pshaw !” said Grace, who was exceeding- 
ly proud of herown handwriting, ‘‘ Nellie Brown 
hasn't got the least shame ! Don't you remember 
how Miss Wylde always talks to her about her 
capital G's and F's and a whole lot of others ? 
And then, too, that she, the daughter of a fac- 
tory hand, should win the writing prize in our 
school is impossible and absurd!" and proud 
Grace put her nose in air, fully certain that the 
prize would be hers, and hers alone 

“Well, now that you talkative young ladies 
have given your opinions, J'll venture to give 
mine,” said Phil. 


“Yes, do," broke in Jessie ; “you always have 
such odd ones, it's real amusing to listen to 
them.” 

“TI think,” he continued, “ that any one who 
looks at Joe Willis’ paper would say that Joe 
will leave everybody else, even a certain pretty 
girl, far behind. I sit next to him, and took the 
liberty of examining his paper, and at once came 
to the conclusion that it was of no use for any 


one else in the school to try to make the best 
copy of the Elegy while Joe Willis was at it. So 
now you see Nellie Brown has arival, and in my 
opinion it will be a pretty close struggle.” 

Self assured Grace, in reply to this news, said: 
“Who cares for Joe Willis! He's only a little 
snip of a boy, who gets scared whenever he sees 
a girl, and sits by the fire reading, when other 
boys are out coasting and skating. I wouldn't 
give a snap for him, even if he was my own 
brother.” 

This very unkind speech nettled Will, who 
was a brave, manly youth, and a defender of all 
little boys. He retorted warmly ; 

“T don't think you know quite as much about 
Joe as you think you do, Miss Hill, or you 
wouldn't ridicule him and his tastes. If a boy 
prefers reading to coasting, he has a perfect 
tight to read; and besides, now I think of it, I 
myself saw him and his little sister coasting on 
Peat Hill only last winter, so that charge is 
groundless, And as for his being afraid of girls, 
what you choose to call fear is only modesty, for 
which I respect him all the more, much more 
than I do a girl who can speak up to any man 
or boy without the least reserve, or even so 
muchas a blush,” 

After this rebuke Grace was silent, and arriy- 
ing at her home a little later, ascended the steps 
with a cool good-by to her escort, and a scarcely 
audible ‘ Thank you,” when he handed her her 
books. ‘The rest of the party quickly separated 
to their respective homes, Phil and Jessie having 
the farthest to go. 5 

Suppose now we go back to the school house 
and see if we can find Nellie, the despised com- 
petitor. Yes, there she goes, quite by herself, 
but looking so happy we can almost imagine her 
to have such thoughts as these: “Oh, if I can 
only win the prize, how happy we will all be! 
Ten dollars! why, that'll get mamma a new 
dress, a lot of wood, and—yes, then I can have 
a new dress-too, and put away this old brown 
calico, How cross it always makes me when the 
boys call me ‘little brownie!’ But, never mind, 
they won't do it much longer, for—oh, but I for- 
get; I haven't got the money yet. I wonder 
why Miss Wylde looked at my writing so very 
long, and then she looked at me so pleased, and 


puther-hand -onmyp-showdersshe-never Joss. 


that unless she #s pleased ; but then Grace Hill 
and a lot of the other girls write better than I 
do ; still, I'll try my very best, as teacher said,” 

Nellie’s way led her but a short distance down 
the main thoroughfare, and then turned off into 
a narrow side street, on which lived most of the 
people who worked in the factory. The home 
of the Browns stood by itself in a large lot quite 
at the end of the street ; it was a small building, 
but its plainness was very much relieved by the 
vines which trailed up the pillars of the little 
porch and extended along the walls beneath the 
windows. As Nellie drew near her home she 
Was surprised to see the shutters of her mother's 
room bowed close, instead of wide open, as she 
had been accustomed to see them, Surmising 
evil, she hastened to the room, but was met at the 
door by her elder sister Lizzie, who stopped her 
with **’Sh—mamma's sick with headache and 
fever, and you mustn't disturb her——” 

“Sick !” broke in Nellie, astonished that her 
mother, who was generally so well, should sud- 
denly be seized with ill-health, Why, Lizzie 
what made her sick all at once ?”’ F 

“Well, she told me it was from her worrying 
so about the rent; she said she couldn’t sleep 
nights of Jate, she was so puzzled and troubled 
to know where the money was to come from, It's 
just ten dollars short, and how to raise those ten 
dollars is what troubles her so, The rent falls 
due next week, you know, and if we can’t get 
the money by that time, we'll have to leave 
here.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, if mamma only hadn't got sick ! 
Why, just this yery afternoon in school, Miss 
Wylde told us Mr. Payne had offered a prize of 
ten dollars for the best copy of a certain poem, 
and we commenced to-day. Oh, Lizzie, I almost 
fee] certain I'll get it, and if I do, it can go for 
the rent, so it'll be allright. If 1 only can win 
the prize !” 

“Is that really true, Nellie 2" exclaimed her 
astonished sister, when, from want of breath, 
Nellie stopped in her hasty narration, 

“Yes, indeed it is! but we must tell mamma : 
I'm sure it will make her well again if she hears 
the good news.” 

In her eagerness she would have rushed nght 
in upon her mother, had not Lizzie caught her 
hastily and held her back, saying ; 


‘i 


“ No, no, child, not now; she has just fallen 
into a little sleep, the first she's had for some 


and, beckoning to the others to be quiet, led her 
back to her seat, where, quite overcome, she 


hours. Wait until she get's awake ; she'll feel | hid her face in her arms on the table, and gave 
better then, and will be able to bear this good | way to her feelings. Miss Wylde, after a few 


news. Really, it seems too good to be true. Nel- 


words of commendation to the others, dismissed 


lie, you must try your utmost; remember that, | them for the rest of the afternoon; and then, 
so far as we know, our home depends on your | when every one had gone, and she and Nellie 
Success; take the greatest pains with every | were alone in the room, she went to the girl, 


stroke of every letter, What is it that you're 
copying ?” 

“Gray's Elegy,” calming down somewhat, 
and hanging up her things in their accustomed 
place. She then joined her sister in preparing 
the evening meal. Her zeal in the writing en- 
terprise was so great that it overtlowed into the 
work of peeling potatoes and cutting bread and 
frying bacon to such an extent that the supper 
Was ready some time before her father came 
home from the mill. In the meantime she busied 
herself with her lessons for the next day; his- 
tory and arithmetic both were mastered by the 
time Mr, Brown, tired and hungry, sat down 
with his two daughters to their humble meal. 

All this time the sick mother slept on; and 
with each moment Nellie’s impatience to tell 
her of the good fortune that seemed almost 
ready to fall upon them increased, till at last, 
when a creaking of the bed and a deep sigh 
proceeded through the half open door, she fairly 
ran to the bedside, exclaiming ; 

“Oh, mamma, how do you feel now ? 
too bad you worried so about the rent. 
have the money all safe, I'm pretty sure.” 

“Why, my child, what are you talking about ? 
Where will you get the money from? I’m wor- 
ried day and night about it, and can’t find any 
way to get it. Bring me some water, Nellie,” 
said Mrs. Brown, faintly, pressing her forehead 
with her hands, and trying to get into a comfort- 
able position. Nellie brought a tumbler of wa- 
ter, and, waiting till her mother had composed 
herself, related the occurrences of the afternoon, 
dwelling strongly upon her hopes of winning 
the much needed prize. 

“Well, this is, indeed, a god-send,” said Mrs, 
Brown, when her daughter had finished, ‘‘ and 
we cannot be too grateful for it. Only remem- 
ber, Nellie, that the money is not yet in our 
hands, and that others may win it, although 
wr chances are indeed good. So all we can do 
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to help us in this way, to believe that he will 
show us some other. I feel better already, my 
daughter, and I am sure that your good news is 
the cause of it. But now go and help Lizzie get 
things in order; to-morrow, I hope, I will be 
about myself again.”” 

Passing quickly over the intervening days, let 
us look again into the school room, on the Fri- 
day afternoon appointed for awarding the prize. 
The scholars, with bright, eager faces turned 
toward the teacher's desk, are all in their places. 
There is Jessie, proudly erect, and looking fully 
certain of her success, Next to her is Grace, 
equally positive in her own mind that she will 
be the winner. Across the table sits Nellie, with 
an intensely anxious face and a heart beating so 
hard she can almost hear it in the expectant si- 
lence of the room. 

Miss Wylde is sitting behind her desk, and has 
been employed in looking over and arranging 
the scholars’ papers. Now she has finished, and, 
rising, says: 

“Well, children, I can see that you are all 
waiting and anxious to hear the result of your 
labors. I this morning submitted your papers 
to three of the school committee, who carefully 
examined each one, and came to a unanimous 
decision as to whose was the best. One of the 
girls is the winner ; next to her stands one of 
the boys; and the two copies were so nearly 
equal that it took some time to decide which was 
the better; but so small a matter as the omission 
of an i dot caused the boy's copy to be imperfect, 
and made the girl the successfulone, The name 
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of that girl is Nellie Brown, who will step for- | 
| 


ward at once and receive the prize.” 
Nellie, whose heart had, so to say, been up in 
her throat while Miss Wylde was speaking, 


and, sitting down beside her, succeeded, by a 
few kind words and caresses, in somewhat calm- 
ing her feelings. Raising her flushed and tear- 
stained face, Nellie said ; 

“Miss Wylde, you will think I'm an awfully 
foolish girl, but you don't know how anxious I 
was to win this prize.” 

“No, Nellie; I don’t think you at all foolish ; 
it was only natural that when your suspense and 
anxiety were so suddenly turned into certainty — 
and joy, you should give way to tears. Buta! 
were you so very desirous of being the suce 
one?" 

Quite won by the teacher's kindness, 
related how her mother had worried herself si 
about the rent, and how the offering of 
prize had been so timely an opportunity"! 
ing up the deficiency. 

Miss Wylde listened with surprise to 
words, for, although an excellent teacher in 
every other respect, she had never interested 
herself much in the home life of her pupils ; and 
this revelation of want in the home of one of 
her scholars astonished her not a little. Rising 
from her seat, and taking the hand of the now 
calm and happy girl in both of hers, she said : 

‘Well, Nellie, you have doubly deserved the 
prize, not only by your excellent writing, but 
by the devotion to your parents and home, which 
prompted you to try so hard for it. Now, take 
it home to your mother, and remember that you 
have me as a friend in any trouble.” 

And with a happy heart and bright face Nellie 
hastened home, with the well earned prize safe 
in her pocket. 


A Fine Book. 


(From the Louisville Home and Farm.) 

We have received from Professor G. A. Gas- 

kell a copy of his ‘‘ Penman's Hand Book," 
: ~ % f - 


alphabets used by different nations. It contains 
handsomely engraved plates of all kinds of pen- 
manship, and must have been published at a 
large outlay of money, 

The Newport, R. I, Afercury says: “ A pen- 
drawing by Mr. W. A. Jurgens of this city. It 
is his first attempt and the result of a few months’ 
practice, his only instructor being Gaskell’s Pen- 
man’s Hand Book, Pen-drawing is considered 
the most difficult of all kinds of penmanship.” 


Valuable Information, 


ELKo, Nrvapa, March 19, 1883. 


To the Editor of the Penman's Gazette - 

Tam greatly pleased with your paper and its 
spicy articles. Three years ago we were visited 
here bya writing teacher who couldn't write 
very well, but he drew a good deal of money out 
of the place. Being anxious to learn something 
about India ink, I asked him how he mixed it. 
“Aha!” said the teacher, ‘‘that is the secret 
There are some sixty different ingredients in it, 
aud I will teach you how to mix it, and how to 
enlarge pictures, for one hundred dollars.” 

This man found sixteen others who were fools 
enough to pay him one hundred dollars apiece 
for this valuable information, in all—sixteen 
hundred dollars. 

His specimens must have been done by some 
one else, as his own penmanship, what we saw 
of it, was poor. 

J. F. Borner 


An American firm is about to publish, for the 
use of Americans, the ‘* Imperial Dictionary of 


fairly jumped when her name was called, al- | the English Language,” which is the standard in 


though she had been eagerly hoping that she | Great Britain. 


This work will be an exact re- 


might win in the contest. But now that the } print of the English. We shall be disappointed 


suspense and uncertainty were all over, she was 


if this dictionary has much of a sale ; certainly it 


so overpowered with joy that tears sprang to her | will never be followed to any extent by Ameri- 
eyes, and it was only with great difficulty that | cans. The American standards, Webster and 
she found her way to the desk, and with a vio- | Worcester, are authorities so much better, that it 


lently trembling hand received the prize, 


will require more than the announcement of the 


Miss Wylde and all the scholars were greatly | high aristocratic favor this reprint is receiving to 
surprised to see Nellie display such emotion, | make it a very salable or popular book in 


but the teacher wisely said nothing at the time, 


America. 
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ty keeping this in mind much time will 
saved. 


lve on page 5 of this issue one of the 
habets, for pen lettering, ever published. 
‘This alphabet alone is worth more than the cost 
of the paper for the year. 


The next meeting of the Business College 
Association will take place in t'e City of Wash- 
ington, beginning Tuesday, July 10. A large 
attendance is expected, and it is hoped the con- 
vention will be the most satisfactory ever held by 
the Association. 

A correspondent gives us the names of a few 
business college men, anyone of whom he would 
like to see made president of the International 
Business College Association. They are: S. S. 
Packard, H. E. Hibbard, W. H. Sadler, Henry 
C, Spencer, J. E. Soule. 


The Book-keeper publishes the portraits of the 
officers of the Institute of Accountants and 
Book-keepers of New York. At least two of them 
are business college graduates. Mr. Field, the 
vice-president, attended a night school, ‘‘in 


order to fit himsel&fp>~a_haok-keeper” ana-Me + 


aint, the secretary, we remember as a pupil, 
some ten years ago, of the business college at 
Manchester, N. H. The portraits are hand- 
somely executed. ~ 


A correspondent, who writes a plain hand, 
writes us as follows ; 

“Tam more anxious about my handwriting than any- 
thing else, and a criticism will be appreciated, 1 think I 
hold my pen correctly and have a good movement, but the 
proper formation of the letters is my trouble.” 

“| EH 
“ Grandview, Texas." 

If Mr. H. wishes to write a correct hand, he 
should study the formation of the letters given 
in any good business style, and practice them. 

It will require but little practice to improve 
greatly in this respect. Like many others his 
present handwriting is too large. A smaller 
land is just as legible, more compact, can be 
written much more easily, and looks eat deal 
better. 


Ashtabula County, Ohio, the hotbed of abo- 
litionism, the home of John Brown, of Joshua R. 
Giddings, of old Bea Wade, has done its share of 
literary and educational work. 

W. D. Howells began his career there, in his 
father’s printing office at Jefferson; Tourgee, 
the editor of 7%e Continent, and other well 
known literary men, are from “benighted Ash- 
tabula,” 

Not the least among these, in the reform he 
inaugurated, was a teacher of penmanship, who 
had settled with his family at Geneva, Ohio, and 
who taught writing in the villages near his 
home, 

He differed somewhat from the ordinary type 
of teachers, in that he was more painstaking, 
and had more respect and affection for the art 
he taught. THis pupils became impressed with 
a desire to write well, and many of them became 
teachers of writing. 

From a small beginning in the backwoods of 
Ohio the style of penmanship he taught has 
spread to the cities, and to-day is the one Ameri- 
ean style. P. R, Spencer, though working 


quietly and modestly, was a benefactor to his | 


race, and we are glad to learn that a testimonial 
is to be erected to his memory. 


c. Ii. Pierce, of Keokuk, whose contributions 
to our contemporaries, though rather plentifully 
sprinkled with italics and big capitals, are never- 
theless not generally far out of the way, says in 
the Universal Penman : 

* BUSINESS WRITING CANNOT BE TAUGHT CHILDREN. 

“The dispute to win the coveted prize comes in its time, 
when the child has grown away from childhood toward 
manhood and womanhood to a point where reason and 
judgment are the base of honest action. 

“The graded course of instruction in our schools recog- 
nizes that at a certain age the child is capable of receiving 
certain instruction, and at no time is the attempt made to 
teach children, of five or six years, even long division. 

«Children begin to write at these ages, but in all cases 
the subject matter must conform to the pupil’s capacity. 

“ Business writing must come from the same source, and 
be controlled by the same laws that give like results in 
other arts. 

“ Business writing is a high order of development, and to 
look for it without certain conditions isto ignore reason, 
fazu and GooD SENSE.” 


Children may learn to write a good, plain 
hand, but a genuine business style comes from 
extensive practice. Parents expect 
children, of five or six years to start right off on 
a rapid business hand. 


canno. 


The last report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation gives the whole number of business col- 
leges and commercial schools in the United 
States as two hundred. These are located princi- 
pally in the larger cities, though some of them 
are connected with other colleges and schools, 
and are called commercial departments. Among 
these are the Commercial Department of St. 
Louis University, Business Department of Mt. 
Union College, ete. 

They aim to give exactly the same instruction 
as the business colleges do, but, so far as ourown 
experience goes, their course is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. 

The commissioner would do well to omit all 
such schools from his business college report. 

Business colleges have become an educational 
force of no mean power. Thousands of stu- 
dents attend them every year, and go out from 
them to engage in the busy world, prepared to 
earn their own living. 

The old Bryant & Stratton chain has been suc- 
ceeded by the Business Educators’ Association, 


which now. embraces all reputable institutions sff=-J--Crnamented italia alphabete—— — 


that kind throughout the country. ‘The next 
meeting of this association will take place at 
Washington, D. C., July 10, and will continue 
for four days, 

We hope to be present, and add one to a large 
number who will make the convention a grand 
success. 


Much has been said of late in regard to orna- 
mental penmanship, and the advisability of keep- 
ing it out of all courses of instruction, Business 
colleges do not teach it among the business 
branches, of course; and some of the fanatical 
go so far as to refuse to hang up an advertising 
card that has a few lithographic flourishes on 
it. But this is going a trifle too far. 

There is nothing that attracts people’s at- 
tention like a grand specimen of off-hand pen- 
manship ; and if, instead of the ordinary litho- 
graphs, these schools would use handsomely 
engraved penmanship, their show cards would be 
valuable and worth preserving. 

The country is flooded with colored prints, 
advertising patent medicines, tobacco, cigarettes, 
and thousands of other trash, and a genuine de- 
parture from these is appreciated. 

Don’t decry ornamental penmanship. We 
might as well discard all kinds of artistic work 
in every shape, on the gound that it cannot be 
used in business. 

That it pays to be a good ornamental penman, 
as well as a fine business writer, is shown by the 
Success attending those who do first-class work 
of that character. 


(For the Penman’s Gasette.| 


Gaskell’s Penman’s Handbook. 


BY W. P. COOPER, 


This is a new book by G. A. Gaskell, of New 
York, just published and presented to the people 
of the United States, and we are asked our 
opinion of it and its merits. We have been not 
only exceedingly gratified with a careful perusal 
of this book, but give, without the least hesita- 
tion, our opinion of it. Gaskell's Handbook is 
a superb volume of nearly 300 pages, mostly 
plates. Here are grouped together the finest 
work of all the penmen of the world, and the 


execution of it must have cost a great deal of 
money. In type, illustrations and size, the book 
is exactly adapted to the use of penmen and 
learners. Books, like other things, perish with 
time, but this, with fair usage, will last hun- 
dreds of years. 

The great European masters whose grand 
drawings illustrate our finest books, and make 
valuable our most priceless plates, it seems, are 
pen-artists as well. With great labor and judi- 
cious selection, there has been placed within our 
reach, at last, what we need from European 
sources as well as American, for a guide. 

On pages 39 and 4o, there is a ribbon alpha- 
bet of 1547. The baseis dotted black, on which 
is another of scroll, and an opening bud. To 
this ground a wonderful richness is added by a 
second ground of scrolls in black, The two pre- 
pare the way for the lettering in light. The 
lettering is in continuous kinked or folded rib- 
bon. It is of the most ingenious description. 
The curves, and points, and turns, are all in har- 
mony with the most exact rules of design. 
There is none of the feebleness of the American 
ribbon designing in this alphabet. The relief 
lines, together with the others, give to it great 
beauty and strength. The student would do 
well to both copy and study these plates and neat 
designs, and resketch these alphabets. From 
these numerous ancient alphabets we find that 
as early as the sixteenth century the penmen of 
Europe were indeed masters of lettering. 


THE ALPHABETS OF THE BOOK. 
Page 45 of the Handbook. 

1. Alphabets by William Jones. 

We would first say in these observations, 
that Jones’ inscription to Sir Wm. Beechey is a 
card in as elegant and refined a manner as the 
best of to-day. 

2, There are on page 48 two alphabets—tr. 
German Text.—2, Old English. The German 
is fair, but the old English is extremely fine ; we 
scarcely need go farther for good old English. 

3. These are followed by one each of Church 
text and engrossing text. Both are good, but 
the church text is brilliant ; we may say perfect. 


On Page 53 we come to“ A, Cavi.o's 
20 alphabets. 


2. Block alphabet. ; 

. Ornamented Gothic block alphabet. 

. Ray shaded outline text alphabet, block. 

. Ornamented script alphabet—block-relief. 
. Rustic alphabet. 

. Roman block alphabet—slight relief. 

8. Side block alphabet—bold relief. 

9. Extended ornamental Gothic alphabet. 
grand alphabet for pen design. 

10, Grotesque alphabet. Each letter being a 
key to a new set. This alphabet is in scroll and 
flower ; ornamentation is light, exquisitely sym- 
metrical, and very fine indeed. 

11. Shaded block italic, by A. Caulo—ex- 
treme slant—1845, page 75, Roman. 

12. German text alphabet, flourished style, 
good flourishing, free, open and excellent—1845, 
page 75. 

13. Ornamented text and old English—semi 
block and in three styles, all good. 

14. Ornamented pointed antique alphabet, 
double block—page 79, There can be no finer 
letters ; no letters look so well with close medium 
engrossing on certain kinds of flourishing. These 
letters give more life to a sheet or card than any 
other. 

15. Ornamented Tuscan and antique alphabets 
—two varieties ; the upper alphabet is a favorite 
one with masters. The last, very rich, dark and 
fine in expression; a good thing in almost any 
designing—the last is block with double lining. 

16. Ornamented script alphabet, 1845, page 
83, book ; this is fair and in block character. 

17. Very large ornamented German text— 
bass relief style and in very rich and diversified 
scroll-sketching. Page 85, book. The method 
or fashion of many of these letters is new and 

This alphabet, although very rich, is 
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uisite, 
S easy. 

8. Ribbon text alphabet, by A, Caulo, page 
87, book. We have here an alphabet full of 
complications, ornamental almost to excess, but 
the very best thing in this sort of designing in 
the book, 

Ig. Ornamented antique alphabet, leaf and 
scroll bases—block ; the tops plain scrollshadows, 
heavy, and type of letter, very fine; semi gothic, 
another very popular letter; it is not surpassed 
in richness, or to set off surrounding works. 
Page 8g, book. 


| to follow will be of fine execution and finish. 


20. Ornamented Roman alphabet. This 
alphabet is very neat but plain, and is the last of 
this set. Although very unpretentious, this 
alphabet is of great practical utility. 

1. Reineck’s church text, page 95, is remark- 
ably fine. We cannot help admiring the capitals 
especially, and the small alphabet is scarcely 
inferior. ‘This church text will probably never 
be surpassed in this kind of lettering. 

2. The monastic alphabet needs no comment. 
Between pages 95 and 100. 

3. The engrossing text alphabet. This alpha~ 
bet should ever be considered in the light of use. 
It is an alphabet of fitness for its uses, and aside 
from that, it has no great value. 

4. Engrossing alphabet with figures, page 101. 
This alphabet, also, is another for a legitimate 


purpose, *. 
MAYER’S ALPHABETS. 

Page 105 gives three alphabets by this master, 
all in style, conception, and execution, excellent. 
The penman will find letters here to suit his 
fancy, and of great practical utility. In the 
second line from the bottom he will find four or 
five methods of letters, all excellent. 

Mayer's text on the next plate; three kinds is 
new in manner, very rich in design and orna- 
mentation, and of the best found in any work, 

The middle alphabet is extremely fine. There 
can be, for small text, no richer ornamentation, 
The upper alphabet is new in cast, well worth 
copying and using. These three alphabets will 
be popular here no doubt. 

Next comes Mayer's highly embellished capi- 
tals. Here is a study again for ¢ 
men! ‘This full set is well worth one half the 
price of the book. Every letter is a study, and 
from each many hints may be drawn for other 
work. The amount of ornamentation is aston- 
ishing in this set of letters. 

These alphabets of Mayer's are found grouped 
together, and one after another, ‘The last 
spoken of we imagine to be the penman’s 
favorite alphabet, The ornamentation of this 
semi text is rapidly sketched ; it is in character. 
It has endless variety of scroll leaf, ete, It will 
work well in large letters anywhere. © P 

Right “here appears two pages of Mayer's 
fancy letters, The first letter is A, 2} ingh letter, 
The Tetter is semi block, the ornamentation, 
scroll and leaf work, literally loaded with new 
and original conceits. On the right is B, same 
size ; another letter of suggestive design in style 
and manner, wholly foreign to American con- 


merican pen- 


ceit. 

The third isa centre piece, D, 2 inch letter, 3 
inch ornamentation. This letter has a diamond 
base in light and heavy scroll and base work, 
with rustic double rack. But the best thing in 
it is the scroll work in the centre of the letter, 
We ask you to try your hand at this method of 
scroll, heavy and rich beyond comparison. These 
designs are well worth study, 

There are other studies on this plate, but we 
must pass them. ‘ 

The next plate to Mayer's last here, gives first 
a D, rustic; then F, semi block, in light. 

The centre design on this plate is also very 
fine. ‘There is no finer study of contrast in style 
and ornament than we have on this page. 

This artist as a master of letter designing, we 
believe the best; still we are slow to say this 
of any man. We can imagine nothing more 
beautiful or more artistic than Mayer's work. 
But there is more than this to his work, It has 
an original cast wherever found, extremely rich 
and rare. We see in every letter the work of a 
great and finished artist, and we fear that no 
American will ever be able to surpass many of 
his letters, and very few ever match any of his 
best work, 


AMERICAN WORK, 


We find the most factory presentation of 
American pen art inthis book. Nothing of real 
utility is omitted. Designs in flourishing, as 
also practical writing, are given, that have never 
been surpassed; and there are instructions for 
both teachers and pupils—the fullest and most 
complete information in regard to inks, papel 
and pens, with hints for lettering and card writ= 
ing of every possible kind. 

One quality is never wanting in these para= 
graphs, to wit, brevity he instructions @ 
easily understood. ‘The studies in flourishing, 
by some of our best penmen, are very fine. The 
are marvels of elegant design, and each 
stamped with ori lity, which seems to be 
marked feature of the book. 

This is the first work ever produced of thi 
kind ; it isa new and genuine utilization of t 
good ‘things of both continents, Europe an 
America. We expect to see a new impulse give! 
to penmanship as a profession, and very sooj 
far more thorough work in pen-sketching. Th 
book is the new broom that is going to sweep 
clean, and the designs from penmen which 


‘ 
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German Text and Old English. 


(From Gaskell's Penman's Hand Book.) 

German text and old English admit of more 
ornamentation in the way of flourishes, than any 
other lettering, and are as rich and appropriate 
for most ornamental pieces, as anything that can 
be done. The learnershould take the greatest 
pains in arranging the letters that the spacing 
may be uniform, as well as that the same uni- 
formity may regulate the size and slope. As a 
guide, he should rule pencil marks both horizon- 
tal and vertical. After the flourishing about the 
words is done, these marks may be easily erased 
with a soft rubber, without disturbing the ink 
lines. 

Both German text and old English may be 
written with one stroke of the quill, and the 
main strokes afterward sharpened and otherwise 
improved, with an ordinary steel pen. ‘The best 
pen is a broad-nibbed quill (most penmen prefer 
that of the turkey, softened by holding it either 
in the mouth orin warm water, before making 
the pen). The nib of the pen is made broad, to 
correspond with the width of the main down 


glowing image shall remain fixed in truthful 
characters for all time. 

How much of the honeyed speech and sweet 
song of the ancients was lost for want of an 
enduring embodiment? Some of those noble 
speeches in the forum and the temple ; some of 
those inimitable songs in the courts of the 
emperors; some of those fables woven of the 
mysticism and fire of the oriental mind—what 
would we not give for them to-day? But they 
have perished forever. A day's, or a week's, or 
a year’s delight, perhaps, were they to a few 
score or hundred souls, and then like a lingering 
echo, they gradually died away, and the world 
will never hear them again. We should be very 
thankful for the writings and chronicles which 
have survived to us, but they are only a frag- 
ment of the great mass of the products of human 
genius in the heroic age. The models of oratory 
the gems of song and of story, have perished 
with the generations which cherished them. 

This is distinctively the age of literature—not, 
perhaps, in the sense of production, but in the 
cumulative sense of possession, in the actual 
existence of inspired letters, We have the 


and in which, as it were, is crystallized the 
whole contents of human endeavor, should be 
perfectly performed. And yet it is more fre- 
quently looked upon as a thing of mere second- 
ary importance, which it is not worth while to 
give much attention to anyway, the idea is the 
main thing—let the expression take care of itself. 
The fallacy of this reasoning is soon discovered. 
The expression doves take care of itself, and the 
consequence is that it not only comes out very 
badly itself, but ruins the idea which it is 
intended to convey. A poor manuscript is worse 
than a poor picture, or a poor song, because 
there are higher and more important thought 
relations intrusted to it, and a perversion of them 
is worse than the perversion of light and shade, 
and perspective or the jingling reiteration of a 
sentiment. There is no excuse for the man 
who writes an illegible hand. All penmanship, 
to be sure, cannot be artistic, in the sense of 
being beautiful, but it canall display the beauty 
of fitness, in the sense of being c/ear and /egidle. 

Some of the blunders into which compositors 
have fallen in the deciphering of illegible manu- 
seripts, should be sufficiently suggestive and 


Genius in its very essence is what the Latins call 
proprium, self-consistent; it is simply large apti- 
tude for perfect naturalness, The man of genius 
is the man of large, round, representative nature ; 
he is the type-man of the race, its most compre- 
hensive embodiment. There can be nothing 
narrow, or bigoted, or erratic about true genius. 
There is no more connection, then, between it 
and pen writing, than there is between stars and 
fireflies. A gifted writer may show an execra- 
ble handwriting—that is fault, not his accom- 
plishment. It may not even be his natural 
peculiarity. He may have come by it through 
sheer carelessness and neglect, 

Another class of illegible manuscripts are those 
of the Aasty writer, What a forlorn and de- 
moralizing look they have, these hurried scrawls! 
You can read the dancing nervousness and wild- 
eyed agony of the writer between the lines, He 
does not stop to half form his letters. His loops 
are never completed, his i’s and e’s are jusk® 
alike, and so are his I's and t's. Every word 


entreaty—" hurry along ! hurry along ! there are = 
thousands of us yet to come!” I questiow* 


— 


Ike 


strokes. In beginning and closing the strokes, 
the pen is turned, when it is necessary to sharpen 
them at the top and bottom. A little practice 
enables anyone to become quite proficient in 
this style of lettering. 

[The alphabet given on this page is to be done 
with a steel pen and India ink.| 


(For the Penman's Gazette.) 


A Chapter on Manuscripts, 


BY PAUL PASTNOR 


The best part of the world’s intelligence at 
The day 
of the orator and the story-teller and the harping 
bard is long gone by. ‘The splendid flight of 
eloquence, the tale of the romancer, the song of 
the poet, all employ the art of writing as their 
first and most intimate expression. 


the present day passes into writing 


Speech is 
too fleeting, and song too changeful and vague, 
to be their medium of utterance. 
as well as the scholar, the orator as well as the 
essayist, the poet as well as the annalist, tran- 
scribes his thought before it falls from the lip of 
man, so that when sound and memory shall both 
haye faded away, the noble conception and the 


The statesman 


ORNAMENTED GERMAN TEXT. 


treastres of human thought and of divine revela- 
tion, ordered and preserved in the utmost per- 
fection of form. ‘The writings have passed into 
books, and the books into libraries, and in these 
great storehouses of wisdom, we have laid up 
nearly all that is worth keeping, since the days 
when men first began to express their best 
The 
introduction of the pen into the realm of wisdom 


thoughts in writing—and only since then. 


and of genius, marks, then, the starting point of 
literature. 
and most valuable achievement of human skill. 
Then first began the reign of wisdom, and of 


The first manuscript was the greatest 


knowledge and culture, which has made the 
world what itis to-day, and which, above all other 
agencies, will make it what it is to be a thousand 
years hence. The art of writing is the noblest 
and most valuable of all the arts. 

The making of manuscripts, then, is the most 
important and significant act which men per- 
form. All knowledge and all genius must pass 
form, or perish. ‘The pen is the one 
| instrument of all men and all classes of 
men. The making of a manuscript is about the 
first thing that is done toward the accomplish- 
ment of any design in life. How important, 
then, that this act upon which so much depends, 


into this 


univers 


By A. CauLo. 


Paris, 1845. 


mortifying to their authors, and to all writers, to 
cause them to either straighten out their pot- 
hooks, or buy a type-writer. 
kinds of blind manuscripts to be met with in a 
printing office, but perhaps the most aggravating 
is the intentionally obscure. 
person not intimately acquainted with the des- 
perate vanity of the human heart, to know that 
there is a certain large class of writers who actu- 
ally put themselves out to make their manu- 
scripts look erratic and distinguished. They 
adopt, usually, the little, black, stub pen, pro- 
cumbent scrawl! peculiar to some old and famous 


There are various 


It would surprise a 


writers, whose pen hand, through excessive use, 
has got to be about as shaky and infirm as any 
other worn out piece of mechanism, They, with 
their fresh young nerves and clear cut natural 
style of penmanship, will study these decrepit 
scrawls, and practice a like infirmity, till they 
verily succeed in outdoing the original and be- 
coming chirographically halt before their muscles 
They seem to think that there 
is something immature and commonplace in a 
good, fair, round script. 
shows itself erratic and peculiar in all its ways; 
the man of genius writes like no one else. They 
are wrong, both in premise and conclusion. 


have hardened 


Genius, they say, 


whether the poor, self-torturing, hasty writer, 
with all his strained precipitancy, can average 
as many words in the hour as a more leisurely 
penman, who writes a flowing hand and makes 
all his letters plain. There is an exhilaration 
and a restfulness in good penmanship which a 
scrawler cannot enjoy. He wastes his energy 
ina mad spurt, and all the rest of the way he 
staggers like a tired runner. 

I might allude to other kinds of illegible 
manuscripts, were 
escaped the attention of my readers, but it is 


they so scarce as to have 
unnecessary. Everyone has seen enough speci- 
| mens of bad penmanship to be acquainted with 
all its general forms. 
Poor, slipshod penmanship is 


The point which I would 
emphasize is this 
a reproach to anyone, no matter what his sta- 
| tion or employment. I contend that the first 
educational duty, after learning to read well, is 
| to learn to write qwe//—not merely to learn to 
It is certain that everyone will be called 
| upon to perform this manual act over and over 
| again. No kind of business, to-day, however 
humble, is exempt from the use of the pen, to a 


write. 


greater or less extent. We must all of us be 


writers, and we ought allof us to be good writers. 


Much depends on it, We may not be beautiful 


seems to jump at the next with a wild gasp off — 


” 
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or rapid, or even regular writers, but we can all 
be legible writers. We can make each letter so 
that it will be unmistakable in its character and | 
place. That is the secret of a good manuscript, — 
and practice on that line will eventually make | 
one’s manuscript beautiful. | 


(Yor the Penman’s Gazette.) 
Mr. Smith’s Experiment. 


“The committee is coming. Run, girls, quick ! 
The committeé is coming, let’s go to the school 
house before he sees us,” and the group of young 
girls who had been quietly sitting in the shadow 
of the pine woods at noon time, hurriedly rose, 
as one of their school mates, from her perch in a 
low forked tree, caught a glimpse of the road, 
and warned them of the approach of an always- 
dreaded visitor, the school supervisor, or com- 
mittee, as he is more frequently called in country 

“schools, 

“The girls left dinner baskets and unfinished 
®tuncheons under the trees in their haste to join 
“other mates at the school building before the 
“carriage, rattling down a Jong pebbly hill, should 
come in view of them, Panting and breathless, 
the whole troop rushetl into the school room, 
where was their teacher, a young girl, but one 
whose education had been liberal, and who con- 
stantly labored to run her school out of time- 
worn ruts, and often succeeded, in spite of the 
stubborn opposition one meets in isolated farm- 
ing communities, where strong wills as well as 
strong muscles develop. 

She was copying topics for the afternoon re- 
yiews on the black, or rather white, boards, when 
she was startled by her entire school coming in 
pell mell, some by the door, some by the low, 
open window, and all shouting, ‘‘ Teacher, the 
committee man is coming! He has got most 
here.” 

** My scholars, will you take your seats quiet- 
ly.” Her low, firm voice and undisturbed man- 
ner had the desired effect upon the excited, un- 
cultured group. They filed into their places 
and commenced fanning their very warm, red 
faces with straw hats and atlas covers, while the 
committee, a scholarly appearing, middle aged 
man, fastened his horse in the shadow of a sand 
bank, so frequently looming up by country 
ach bj iSgan He COR TS alda 
parcel from his carriage and entered the low 
doorway without any ceremony, save a pleasant 
bow to the scholars and to their teacher, who 
offered him a seat, ‘I am visiting schools of 
our town, and have run in to see if yours bids 
fair, as I hear, to be the benner school this 
term,” 

“I say, mister, what you got in that green 
boxth ?” loudly lisped a five year old boy from 
a front seat, 

A look from his teacher quenched him, and 
to hide his confusion, he stood his open reader 
and spelling book on his desk, and from behind 
them took stealthy observations. 

After calling several classes into the floor and 
examining their text books, asking each one a 
few questions, in a pleasant, social way, to put 
the blushing, self conscious boys and girls at 
case, he reviewed them on their previous week’s 
work, for it was only the second week of the 
term, and was favorably impressed with the 
thoroughness and ability of their teacher. His 
mental comments were; ‘* A first class teacher 
here, excellent disciplinarian, good ability, good 
spunk, I'll leave her one of my compendiums, 
and let her fight for its virtues among these 
stubborn willed old farmers.” 

When the last class had been dismissed, and 
the scholars were again in their seats, quiet and | 
interested, their rude, impudent curiosity sup- | 
planted with intelligent, eager interest in all he | 
might say, Mr, Smith, their supervisor, turned to | 
the little fellow whose barricade of books had 
fallen unnoticed in his eagerness to hear and see 
all he could; ‘' Here is a little boy who wanted | 
to know what is in this green box. Now, my _ 
Mr. Smith quickly | 
cut Khots, and unwinding strings, took from the 
box a package containing ‘ Gaskell’s Compen- 
dium.” “ This is my writing book, scholars. I 
practice copying this plain, beautiful writing, 
every day when I can find time. If I am too 
large to attend school, I 2m not too old to learn 
to write well, When I was a little schoolboy, 
my teachers—we used to change them every | 
term—would set me copies on my slate or in a 
copy book for me to follow, and I would try very 
hard to write exactly as they did. 

“In summer terms, we had young Jady teachers | 


+ 


young friends, we will see.” 


as you do, and I would copy their fine, feminine 
handwriting, till I wrote almost like a young 
lady myself. 

“In the winter terms, when all the rough young 
men in the neighborhood attended, we always 
had a master to teach and ferule us as the case 
might be. Some of them wrote a bold, dashing 
hand, others great round letters so plain and 
large, one could read notices they printed and 
tacked on to our school house door from the 
road. 

“An uncle had promised me a situation as 
book-keeper in his store just as soon as I was 
competent for the place—if I would become a 
good penman. This was why I was so ambi- 
tious to write well, My boys and girls, you 
can’t know how hard I tried to excel in this 
branch of study. 1 copied slowly and faithfully 
every copy set me. I cramped my fingers over 
my lady teachers’ dainty running words; I 
sprawled and splashed ink over as much space 
as did my careless, dashing masters; then I 
would curl my fingers around my penholder, 
stiffen my wrist and knuckles in all manner of 
ungainly, uncomfortable twists and positions, 
trying to make the great round letters of some 
other master's style. It was impossible for me 
to learn to write a good hand under such circum- 
stances. My penmanship was a mixture of all 
three styles. 

“Doubtless your copy books have engraved 
copies, and by using a series faithfully, of any of 
the standard books—not copying writing after 
this one and that one—you can all become 
good penmen. I notice a good many men 
of my age, business men as well as those who 
write less, write like a little school girl, all 
owing, I think, to their feminine pen training 
when young. When I was a boy, I had never 
seen a writing book with a printed copy. Some- 
times my mother sewed a dozen large sheets of 
paper together for my copy book ; sometimes I 
would have one from the store with blank pages 
and bright yellow covers, gay with a spread 
eagle, no explanation of elements and principles 
of letters, no rules for position or movement, 
whatever. Two years ago I saw this Compen- 
dium advertised, and thinking one might help 
me improve my penmanship without a teacher, I 
sent one dollar and received j 
“Te Was “Hike this One Tam showing you. Here 
are all the small letters as well as the capi- 
tals, thoroughly analyzed, and plain, minute di- 
rections, many of them illustrated, for position, 
holding pen, movement, shading, etc. It is a 
complete, self-teaching course of study, with 
work enough laid out to last a lifetime, if one 
cared to take up all it contains. I have practic- 
ed copying these slips in my spare moments for 
two years, and am called a correct penman, and 
have constant calls to teach writing schools, pri- 
yate classes, etc. 

“T would spare you, children, from such an ex- 
perience as mine, Doubtless, I never can ac- 
quire such perfect ease of motion and harmony 
of shades had I not cramped muscles of hand 
and wrist in so much worse than useless copy- 
ing 

“Scholars, I want each one of you to show 
me your writing materials, now; books, pens, 
holders and ink, that I may judge if you are 
properly supplied with material for becoming 
good penmen.” 

The scholars, who had been listening with in- 
tense interest to his words, commenced, at once, 
to rummage their desks, Such a medley as was 
presented, when the things asked for were 
brought forward, Broken slates, sheets of dirty 
paper and blank leaves from old, yellowed ac- 
count books, sewed in book form, a few writing 
books with ruled lines but minus copies, save | 
the girlish handwriting at the top of the first 
few leaves. One little girl, who had never writ- | 
ten before, had No, 4 of Payson & Duncan's se- 
ries, bought for her by an ambitious mother, 

A curious smile flitted over the teacher's face 
as she saw the expression on the supervisor's, as 
he examined penholders of quills, of split sticks, 
of wood, awkwardly curved or much too large 
in circumference. Their pens, most of them, 
were wretched—cast off, rusted, uwisted, pointed 
or greasy—ones that their fathers or older sisters 
had discarded and given them, ignorantly think- 
ing that any pen that will make a mark is good 
enough for a little child to seratch and stab his 
copies with at school. Po] 

With an indignant sweep of his arm, their new 
found friend swept the pile of rusty pens and 
their holders, excepting a few quills, into the | 
stove, and from the green box produced a num- 


ded, |-ando 


ber of Gaskell’s steel pens. To each pupil he 
gave one of these pens with a sensible holder, 
and to their teacher a box of the pens. 


He next examined the inks they were using, — 


trying bottle after bottle and condemning nearly 
all by pouring it out of the door. Some were 
mouldy, leaving blots; some would not run 
well; some too thin, and others full of flies or 
other foreign substances, 

A little child rinsed the bottles clear with 
water before he partially filled them with ink 
from a large bottle he produced from that same 
generous green box, 

“Tt is exasperating,” he exclaimed, to the 
teacher, "to see little children thus shamefully 
imposed upon. The poorest pen in the house, 
some bottle of old, mouldy or watery, colorless 
ink, that their father can’t use, is given them: 
and they are sent to school with the expectation 
they will become good writers, to. this teacher 
and to that teacher; some who, like yourself, 
write a pretty, running hand, but, begging your 
pardon, totally unfit for boys to copy, and to 
other teachers, who in setting copies, spell al- 
most as badly as they write.” 

After requesting the scholars to go on with 
their afternoon's work that he had delayed, he 
turned to their teacher, and lowering his voice, 
discussed with her the best method of teaching 
her classes in penmanship. She told him of the 
stubborn natures she had to encounter in the 
neighborhood, of the niggardliness of some of 
the parents ; how she had visited each family, 
trying to persuade them to buy their children a 
standard writing book of the same series, but they 
thought the fifteen cents an extravagant demand, 
and refused. She told him how she had request- 
ed green paper shades for the school room's 
glaring windows to shield the children from the 
scorching sun, and had been obliged to get them 
at her own expense, for the district’s agent had 
told her that school had been taught in that house 
for forty years, summer and winter, and no one 
had ever before asked for curtains. If the sun 
got too bright, to pin up a shawl or a newspaper. 
She told him of the blunt refusal she had receiv- 
ed when she asked that the blackboards might 
be repainted, for their surfaces were worn so 
white, chalk marks were hardly distinguishable, 


ash barrel for crayons. She told him she was 


obliged to teach her arithmetic classes orally | 


from the boards, because their text books were 
so dissimilar, “It is a fact, Mr. Smith, I have 
fifteen varieties of readers in school, and as the 
parents would not help me to lessen the number 
of classes, 1 appealed toa kind editor, and he 
sent me a dozen copies of his excellent weekly 
newspaper. I use them in place of readers for 
the older pupils with great success. 

* Many of these children, Mr, Smith, will not 
again attend a summer term of school, and but 
few more winter ones. Like yourself, I am very 
anxious they should become legible, if not beau- 
tiful writers, during the ten weeks I expect to 
be with them, It is for you to plan how.” 

“I think we can manage in this way," he 
answered. 
carrlage to-night to some painter in the village, 
and they will be ready for your use by day after 
to-morrow. I will see you are supplied with a 


long ruler, colored crayons, erasers, etc., and the | 


children with ruled paper that shall correspond 
to the scale of lengths used in the Compendium. 
I am very anxious to introduce this common 
sense, easily learned, and graceful penmanship 
into our town schools. I shall leave this one 
with you, and from the boards you must teach 
your writing class. I shall visit your school 
again the last of the term, and if this experi- 
ment of blackboard writing proves successful, I 
shall introduce this system of penmanship into 
all the schools over which I have supervision.” 
He looked the Compendium over with her, 
advising what portions of it to use, laying aside 
much that was too elaborate or advanced for the 
use of her school, and suggesting ways to rouse 


“TI will take these two boards in my | 


| 


and hold their interest in this much neglected | 


branch of study, 

The sun was nearly down behind the sand 
hills before the scholars were dismissed that 
afternoon, and the blackboards on their way to 
the paint shop 

The children hastened home, eager to tell all 
they had heard and seen, but as the new project 
promised to cost them nothing and might save 


‘them buying a few cents’ worth of paper, ink 


and pens, the parents made no objection, and 
the writing class flourished like parsley plants 
in a summer rain. 


The children had few bad habits in writing to 
overcome. They had never received any train- 
ing as to position, holding pen, movements, etc , 
so they easily learned the correct ways, 

Ten weeks of faithful, daily practice, showed 
improvement far beyond Mr, Smith's most san- 
guine expectations. The children were proud 
of their neat copy books. Some of the older 
scholars declared they should buy for themselves 
a Compendium and practice in writing as they 
found time through the fall, until the winter 
term commenced, 

The last day of schvol the room was filled 
with visitors, who came to hear their child- 
ren's examination, songs, dialogues and recita~ 
tions. The exercises passed pleasantly. Perhaps 
none of them afforded more pleasure than the 
concert exercises of the writing class. Even the 
little ones could take part in them, keeping per- 
fect time in movement as they repeated and 
wrote in concert, ‘up stroke, down stroke, right 
curve, left curve,” etc. 

Slips of paper containing specimens of their 
penmanship, and the names of the writers, were 
freely distributed among the visitors. 

The care lines on tired mothers’ faces relaxed, 
and sad expressions brightened, as they saw the 
plain, beautiful letters and words on the slip of 
paper passed them, and below them their own 
child's name. Two old farmers, in blue drill- 
ing frocks, sat together in a front seat, squeezed 
in behind the narrow space. Each of them had 
specimen slips, and were balancing their spec- 
tacles with one hand, as with the other they 
brought the slip of paper with its writing within 
the right range of their dimmed eyesight. 

“T tell you what, Jones,” said one, ashe read 
his son’s name at the bottom of the slip, ‘‘ my 
David is a master hand at drawing and writing. 
See how sort of natural like that bird looks 
perched on that tree limb, Looks like a hack- 
matack’s branch. Took at those capital letters, 
even as printed writing, with curves as true and 
easy sweeping as an oar's track in the water. I 
tell you what, my Davy is going to make his 
mark in the world. He is scribbling and flour 
ishing with his pen every minute he can get 
from the work. ‘The new lawyer at the village 
wants him this fall to copy law papers for him. 


flatachehad-womdtlonnpsof Con from =—"Tre saw tat hotce lor town meeting Davy 


wrote for me, and tacked on the post office door, 
and called the writing as handsome as any he 
ever saw, and the best part of it is"—here the 
two men leaned over the desk a little nearer to- 
gether—"'it hasn't cost you nor I nary a cent.” 
CLARISSA POTTER, 


W. P. Cooper knows what he writes about in 
describing the ‘‘ Penman's Hand Book.” As an 
ornamental penman, he has long ranked as one 
of the best in this country, His engrossing is of 
the very finest description. 


How He Cooked Them, 

Several years ago a genuine specimen of the 
genus Yankee emigrated from the central part of 
Maine, where he had spent the whole of his life, — 
to a well known town on the eastern shore. He 
had never seen an oyster, except in its canned 
condition, and was naturally anxious to know 
what kind of an animal or vegetable it was. One 
bright fall morning soon after he had arrived at 
his new home, he was leaning contemplatively 
over the front gate when a cart full of the bi- 
valves drew near. 

“Oysters ! Oysters ! 
morning, sir? 

“ How much are they?” asked the New Eng- 
lander, stepping out to examine them, 

“Forty cents a bushel.” 

“Waal, I guess I'll take a peck. But look a 
here, stranger, how do you cook them things?” 

“Different-ways, sir. Some people fries 'em ; 
some roasts ‘em; but they mostly stews ’em— 
cooks ‘em in water awhile, puts a little milk in, 
and season ‘em with pepper and salt. They're 
first class this way.” 

“All right ; I guess we'll try ‘em stewed.” 

The oysters were duly delivered and paid for. 
This was early in the morming. Late in the 
afternoon, about eight hours after the above, the 
spindle legs of the Yankee were seen rapidly 
measuring their longest strides down the street. 
Fire was in his eye and madness in his mien, 
He soon reached the crowd assembled on the 
street corner, and at once singled out the man 
from whom he had purchased the oysters. The 
vials of his wrath were immediately uncorked. 
Shaking his fist in the man’s face, he roared 
forth ; k 

“You're a gol darned humbug! you're @ 
cheat! a vile swindler, an—— 

“What d’ye mean?” growled the oysterman. 

“The oysters you sold me, You said they 


Any good oysters this 
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You told me how to cook them. 
"em, didn’t you ?” 


were good. 
You told me to stew 
“Yes.” : 
* Waal, we put the blamed things on the stove 
this morning, and they ain't soft yet; though 
they've been boiling hot for eight hours——" __ 

“You lank-sided bald-faced idiot, why didn’t 
you take the shells off? The oyster’s inside. 

“The thunder it is! Then why didn’t you 
tell me?” : 

But nothing more need be added. It is only 
necessary to say that the Yankee now always 
shucks his oysters before he cooks them. 
——— 

The fifth annual meeting of the Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation of America will be held in the City of Washington, 
D.C, beginning Tuesday, July roth, and continuing four 
days. Arrangements have been completed which will in- 
sure a meeting in all respects worthy of the profession and 
the place. The hearty co-operation of all old members of 
the association, and of all other principals and teachers of 
business colleges, and of teachers of penmanship in the Uni- 
ted States and the Canadas, is Conti solicited. Ample 
opportunity will be afforded for a display of teachers’ and 
students’ work in bookkeeping and the penman art, and an 
exhibition of unusual completeness in these departments 
may be expected, Prof. H. C. Spencer, of Washington, 
D. C., Chairman of the Executive Committee, may be ad- 
dressed by all concerning papers and addresses they may 
desire to present or have presented. The Committee will 
announce Yotel and boarding arrangements at an early date, 
and desire that notice of intention to be present be given as 
Soon as practicable, Every facility will be given members 
for visiting the many places of interest at the national cap- 
ital without interfering with the work of the convention 
It is believed that no more favorable opportunity has ever 
offered for the promotion of the gencral interests of our 
profession, Very respectfully, A. D. WILT, President. 


ac 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., N. Y. 


OF TULLY, N. Y., 


Who is one of the finest Card Writers in the world, will 
send 12 of his best for 25 cents, showing the wonderful 
skill to which the hand may be trained. Agents wanted in 
every town in the United States. Send 25 cents for the 
most beautiful Agent’s Book of Samples ever sent out by 
any card writer. A large and handsome specimen of 
flourishing. unexcelled for grace, beauty and artistic finish, 
sent for 50 cents, 

Capitals.—Send 25 cents for a set of muscular capi- 
tals, executed with double curves; something new, and 
should be in the hand of every student. Circulars 
free. 3t. 


“SHE BOY PES MANS 


Will send you Six Fine Flourished Cards for 250. Your 
Name written in a superior manner on One Dozen Cards 
for 200. A FineSpecimen of Flourishing, 25¢. Samples 
of Card Writing, 10c. Circulars free. 

J. A. WILLIS, Tally, N. ¥- 


SEND Ten Cents for a sample copy of THE UNI- 
VERSAL PENMAN, Ottawa, Canada. A spicy illustrated 
monthly, for penmen and teachers, rh 


WARD'S DIAMOND STEEL PENS. 
Used by ALL prominent penmen, x gross, $1.25; ¥ gt.» 
gsc. Samples for 3s, stamp, Eoolle Bros,, 6 Clinton Place, N. Y, 


JUST THINK! 


If you send us Fifty Cents, we will give youasuperb 
pen-drawing of Garfield, surrounded with pen-drawn 
flowers, leaves, rustic branches, etc.; and the UniversaL 
PENMAN a whole year; ad/for 50 cents. (The regular 
price of the pen-drawing is so cents, and of the paper for a 
year, $1). Sample of paper, roc. Mention the GazerrE. 


SAWYER BROS., Imporlers & Publishers, Ottawa, Can. 


WANTED —1 sell out my stock of Oblique Holders 
at 20 cents each. Also, agents to take orders for my 
Written Cards, to whom samples and liberal terms will be 
sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


J. F. STUBBLEFIELD, Quincy, Ill, 


J. F, STUBBLEFIELD will send you one dozen 
beautifully written Gilt Edge Cards for 25 cents; elegant 
specimen of his writing, 25 cents; 14 gross of pens for 
cards and elegant writing. 40 cents, 

*, STUBBLEFIELD, Quincy, Ill. 


SHORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught by 
mail. Terms low; satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp 
for specimen of writing and circular. WM. W, HULTON, 
Stenographer, Pitsburg, Penn, 

Autographs. For 45 cts., 1 will send your auto- 
graph written on 12 cards in as many different styles and 
combinations, or on paper in 8 different combinations for 
go cts. An excellent opportunity for getting an elegant 
style of writing your name 


Flourished Specimens, —The following 
Speimrens willbe sent securely packed on receipt of price. 


A large und uaitaniepec gy Paced on re Pr 
price €2.00; flourished eagle, si@tromce Norse, size 1x24, 


Ehed lion, sire 18x24, price, $1.50; flourbbed teens” 
price, $50. os 


COMMENDATIONS. 
PrrrspurG, Pa. 


“A.W. Daxin ; Dear Sir —The cards ordered of you 
are received. 1 am delighted with the combinations, and 
would not have believed it possible to write my autograph 
in so many different and clegant styles but fi 
demonstration,’ Respectfully, F.M. ( i 

R.A. Oliver, Lisbon Centre, N. Y., says; “Your speci 
men of flourishing, the flourished horses, received. To me 
itis wense!” Address, 

A. W. DAKIN 


Y- 


Tully, N 


THREE Oblique Penholders and one Black Ink Re- 
cape, all for 45 cents. Anti-nervous penholders, >0 cents ; 
Orthodactylic, rs cents. Whoever orders so cents’ worth 
of penholders at a time will receive a nice card case, leath- 
erette, worth 20 cents. For one dollar's worth of pen- 
holders ordered at a time, I will send youa Russia leather 
card case, with two pockets, worth 30 cents. With every 
order I fill, you will receive free my ink =< pe and sample 
of elegant card writing. Address, HOR \CE MILLER, 
Brooks’ Grove, Livingston County, New. York. 

Oblique Penholders, half dozen, 50 cents; dozen, $1.00. 


Co my Friends and the Public: 


The undersigned, who has for years followed the profession of card-writing, and whose 
name is familiar in all parts of the country, esteems it a pleasure to announce that he has yet 


to know 


of the first instance wherein his work has failed to give perfect satisfaction. 
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No. 1. Plain cards, best quality, - . . gac. 6oc. 
«9, Plain Cards, wedding Bristol, . , . a 5 4 A 35 6s 
3. Gilt-edge, etc., assorted styles of corners, - : cy - “ 36 67 
‘4. Tinted Bristol, choice colors, . . . . . 33 60 
“5, Peach Bristol, very delicate tint, 4 F : ’ g SS 65 
“ 6, Bevel-edge, very finest and most popular style to be secured, turned 
corners, . i » a 4 > 4 F : orc as 
“9. ‘Elite,"" very fashionable and the latest production, . . 45 85 
“* 8, Pen-flourished, all different; and being models of fine flourishing, are 
highly prized by students, . 7 é 5 ‘i z 75 


CAPITALS executed with a pen. Conceded by all to be the handsomest ever sent out by any 
} penman, price 25c.; 2 sels (different), 4oc. FLOURISHING (ferfect gems), same price 


Brilliant Black Ink Recipe, scc.; or ONE Quart of the finest Ink, $1.30, by express. 


Hoping to receive your orders, I am, truly, 


Please mention 
“Penman's Gazette.” 


THE WOR 


WHAT HAS BEEN AND WHAT NOW 18. 


OUR GLOBE IN ITS RELATIONS TO OTHER 
WORLDS AND BEFORE MAN; ANCIENT 

NATIONS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 

ANTIQUITY ; THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND THEIR DARKNESS; 

THE PRESENT PEOPLE OF THE EARTH 
THEIR GRADUAL EMERGENCE FROM 

BARBARISM INTO THE SUNLIGHT OF 

TO-DAY AND AS THEY NOW 


IN 


STAND UPON THE PLANE OF CIVILIZATION, 
| 


TOGETHER WITH 
USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE CHARTS, 


RererRence TABLes or History, Finance, ComMERCE 
AND LrTERATURE, FROM B. C. 1500 To THE 
Present Time, 


ONE LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. 
718 PAGES. 
Nearly One Thousand Tustrations. 


By FRANK GILBERT, A.M., 


Late Assistant Treasurer U.S. at Chicago, and Asso- 
ciate Editor of Chicago Yournal; Author of the 
Manual of American Literature. 


THE WORLD, HISTORICAL AND ACTUAL, 
gives with accuracy the past and present of all the nations 
and peoples of the world, ancient and modern, Each is 
traced in its development according to its order, importance 
and interest. 

Tue Wort combines many exceedingly valuable fea- 
tures which can be found grouped in no other work, It is 
alike admirable in design and execution, supplying most 
excellently a great literary want. Each chapter covers the 
ground upon which many large volumes have been written, 
and, without tedious and confusing details, such facts are 
given in a most delightful literary style, as serve to per- 
manently enrich the mind and benefit the reader. 
~The reading matter has been supplemented by copious 
to the ope wees with utmost care, and exactly adapted 


give to the book inesumatieLhese Tables of Reference 


Teis believed that no other one boo SbEsctical purposes. 
combines such a wealth of statistics covering MH, Whe 


field of more important historical and actual tabular infg, + 


mation, classified so as to be readily accessible, and derived 
from the very latest and most authentic sources. The. 
give a succinct statement of events all over the world, fra, 
fifteen hundred years before the Christian Era to ttre La 
time, in a series of tables covering nearly seventy lant 
quarto pages. x 
Elegantly bound in Cloth, black and gold, $6.50 
Full Russia, fullgilt, - - -  - 10,00 
Active, energetic agents wanted, to sell this book by s),, 
scription, Send for specimen pages, circulars, testimony)” 
etc, Address, As | 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 


Publishers, 


680 & 682 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Cry 
Or, 203 & 205 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, Ill. 


| to January, 1882, 


LOUIS MADARASZ, 


P. 0. BOX 2105 NEW YORK CITY. 


—— —~————— 
ee ' Sixty Thousand Copies Sold ! 


GASKELL’S 


COMPENDIUM OF FoRNs 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, LEGAL 
AND COMMERCIAL, 


An Elegantly Illustrated Quarto Volume of 600 Pages, 
By Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 


Rens an 


This book has just been issued, and embraces a great 
many more subjects than any similar work heretofore 
offered, and in all cases presents the latest researches in its 
various branches, A wide scope of information, arranged 
in the most concise manner, consistent with ease of refer- 


artistic dress, is here offered to the public with the conviction 
that the judgment of the careful critic will be that none 
who desire the BEST will be without it. 

This is not an old book revamped and 
padded with matter of no use to the subscriber, but it is 
altogether mew. All commercial laws, all social, legal 
and displayed forms and statistical matter are brought down 

‘There are works claiming to cover the 
ground of the “ Comrenpium,” that were published Ten 


few or nochanges have been made, No other book pub- 
lished contains such a vast amount of information, nor is as 
thorough, concise, accurate, convenient or practical. 


WHAT PRESIDENTS OF BUSINESS COLLEGES SAY: 


S. S. Packarp, Fsq., says: The amount of valuable in- 
formation it contains is simply bewildering.” 

H. E. Hisparp, Esq., Boston ; * Would not part with it 
for ten times its cost.” 

J, E, Sours, Esq. Philadelphia «Ie is one of the most 
useful books in'my library. It is full of good things.” 

W. H. Saviur, Baltimore : “‘Itis decidedly the best and 
only complete work of the kind.” 

W. A. Drake, Hillsdale, Mich 
similar work which has preceded it 

Gaskeut’s Compenpium or Forms has reached the un- 


"Tt is superior to any 


| toi 


precedented sale of sixty thousand copies, within 
eighteen months of its first issue. This demand for the 
work, compels the publishers to print from a duplicate 
set-of plates im New York City and Chicago. The 
work is elegantly bound, and sold at the following prices, 
by subscription only : 
English Silk Cloth and Gold, ~ - - 
Leather, library style, sprinkled edges, - 
AGENTS WANTED.— Active, energetic agents of good 
character and address, who will canvass closel 


. +0 will be 
given specially liberal rates, and absolute control of terri- 


Agcatatheywbere myth the easiest sud best selling 
work they have ever handled. Now is the time to secur: 
choice territory. Address for circulars, terms, etc., . 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 


680 & 682 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Or, 203 & 205 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, III. 


ence and absolute clearness, and presented in the highest | 


YEARS AGO ; yet from the first issue to the editions of 1882 | 


| EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! 


| INKS. I will send to any one for 25 cents 


Ted wked bythe leading penmen,of the 
Ih the leading penmen of the 
Buus, country, and for which there is such 
Brown, great demand. Ink cannot be sent by mail, 
and the express charges on a small quan- 
Purrie, | tity would be so much that few could afford 
to buy it. 
SCARLET, It is easily made from the recipe; costs 
but a few cents to make a inate would 
Yeutow, be a very salable article at a big profitany- 
where where people are at all particular in 
Rep, regard to their penmanship. 
‘oung Men and Boys wishing to start an 
Wuirr, Ink Manufactory on asmall or large scale, 
Gruen, now is your time? Recipes for any one of 
‘ the colors named in margin, only fem cents. 
Gotp, Seventeen different kinds, including the 
Brilliant Black Ink, § ; 
SitvER, One man says: “\Treceived your ink re- 
eae ipe, and have made up several lots of the 
7 ink. It is a dri/iand black, the best ink 
Inx Powper,| I ever saw. My boys have sold the ink 
as fast as I could make it, in all now over 
InpeLiLe, | forty dollars’ worth, to neighbors and 
people about here.” ; 
&o., &e. ese are the only genuine recipes from 
to Cents | real ink man now offered to the public. 
J. 8. GASKELL, Ink Manufacturer, 
Eacn. Richmond Centre, Ohio, 


Just think! $4.25 for $1.—We give you the 
UNIVERSAL Paxman for a whole year, $r, and a beautiful 
book of Penmanship, price 7sc. ; Sawyer’s System of Short- 
hand, price $x; Sawyer’s original System of Penmanship, 
price &r; and a cabinet pheteary of the editor, price soc. 
$4.25 worth for $1, We do this for three reasons: (r) To 
increase our circulation to 100,000 before another year ; (a) 
Vo let you see how much we can give for so little; (3) That 
you may have a penman’s paper from your sister country, 
and you should know what we are doing over here, 

SAWYER BROS., Importers & Publishers, Ottawa, Can. 


re 
owarie 
hading Bow 


Is a new invention that should be in the hands of every- 

hody. It is difficult to describe the pen in an advertisement, 
| but when it and the beautiful work it does arc once seen, 
people wonder how they ever gotalong withoutit. It does 
not require an expert to use it: the most beautiful effects in 
shading can be produced by anyone with but a few minutes’ 
practice. The pens are furnished in sets of three of assorted 
sizes, with samples of German and Old English text of all 
styles, 


Price, per Set - - - - = $1.00 
diminingleBen, =) sxe = =k 0 Om 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price (postage stamps or currency). 


Address, J, S, GASKELL, 


RicumMonp Centre, Onto. 


Bil os gitar Ro ney den, ope set of can- 
itals, 15e. Samples of cards; 0c, 
W. A. SCHELL STEEL 


FSTERBROOK’S “ren 


PENS 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Saie by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St,, New Yorks 
WHe PENMAN ‘ART JOURNAL 
\S'THE BEST OZ TO GOOD WAITING 
PUBLISHED.'~ ZF SENO S THREE CENT 
STAMPS FOR A ZOESINGLE COPY.OA 
CP WITH PREMIUM, 

NG 


$1.00 FOR ONE YEAR 
Address D.T. AMES. F— Publisher, 
~ new vonn. 


205 BROADWAY. 
Complimentary from the Press to the “ Journal. 


| The following are a few of the many flattering notices 
| from the press, received during the past year: 
P ig the past y 


| “The JourNar is a twelve-page paper, printed in the 

most elegant style, and every number is filled with inter- 
| esting and valuable information to all classes of readers, It 
| is ably edited by D. 'T. Ames, the leading pen-artist of the 

country, assisted by B, F. Kelley, who is not only an expe- 
rienced teacher and penman, but a brilliant writer, We 
advise all our readers to send ten cents for a sample copy.” 
| —Notre Dame Scholastic. 


“The course of lessons (Spencer's) are alone worth ten 
times the price ofa year’s subscription.” —Normat Fournal. 


“Tc is a practical writing instructor, and should be taken 
by all interested in self improvement in writing, and in 
matter pertaining to the chirographic art,”—Shorthand 

| Record. 


“Tt is instritctive to all who wish to improve in the art of 
writing.” —Hilisbore Miner. 


| “Ie is finely illustrated and excellently printed, devoted 
exclusively to the art and science of teaching penmanship.” 


| —Buffalo Fournat. 


“Besides a large amount of useful and instructive read- 
ing and lesions in pen-work, it contains several beautiful 
drawings made by pen-artists, We commend this beauti- 
ful and instructive journal to all who wish to attain good 
writing.”"—Davis City Ia.) Commercial 


“No paper comes to us that we prize more highly than 
the Panman’s Ant JOURNAL, published by D, T. Ames, 
New York. Prof, H. C, Spencer is giving, through its col 
umns, a course of lessons in penmanship. which alone is 
worth the cost of the paper, $1."—The Practical Educa 
tor, 

“Ieis one of the finest class papers published, and one 
need not be a professional penman to appreciate its merits." 
—The Library Journal, Cal. 

tl rccyp epee Giac Ideal parler: ancwecant axppeeieetirl 
in this imperfect world. The appearance is fine, the mat- 
ter excellent, and its ring unmistakable. H. C.'Spencer’s 
lessons are the best thing yet done in a penman’s paper.”"— 
Common Seuse in Education. 


Address, . D. T. AMES, Publisher, 
205 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PENMAN’S’ GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
At 75 cents a year. 


for publication must be received by the 2oth of 
Previous to date of issue. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Single insertion, 25 cents per line, nonpareil, 


All cop: 
the moot 


Imonth, months, 6 months, lyear. 

t column... $25.00 $60.00 $110,00 $200.00 
yu 33.09 30.00 60,00 100.00 
“ 6.50 15.00 30.00 ——-§0.00 


No deviation in any case from the above rates, No 
advertisements will be received through any advertising 
agent. 

Remit A registered letter or money order in all cases. 

Address, 


G. A. GASKELL, 


Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY P. 0. 


Of KAGEGANT: RVING 


‘These pens were first manufactured in small lots for our 
own and our students’ use only. Becoming known among 
good writers, the demand for them has rapidly increased, 
until, at present, wesend through the mails, postage paid, to 
all parts ofgp® United States and Canada, ‘over sixteen 
thousand small boxes a year! They are the smoothest 
running, the most elastic, and the most duradle steel pens 


ever put onthe market. 
eee. me forty-eight (48) boxes more of your Steel 


Pens. I can get no pens that give such uniform satisfaction 
to my scholars, that are so smooth and duradle.”"—. 
Paumer, Teacher of Penmanship, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


“Send by first mail twenty-two (22) boxes of Gaskell’s 
Steel Pens, They are the best we can get, and we like 
them very much.”—Joun A. Payne, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“I enclose cash for sixty (60) small boxes of your Pens. 
We think here that they cannot be excelled.”—M. B. 
Apams, Cadiz, Ohio. 


“There are no pens made that suit us so well as yours. 
Send by first mail twenty (20) boxes.”"—W. CHAMPLIN, 
Teacher of Penmanship, Westerly, R. I. 
Enclosed is check for four mnre-omsthy R, 
~~ werd het? superior to any others.”—A. Vinton, Stout 

& Vinton, Iron Valley Bank, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

“Two years ago, I purchased a quarter gross box of your 

- Steel Pens, They are the only good pens I have ever found. 

I write now for four (4) boxes and enclose cash.”—P. C 
Dean, Liberty, Mo. 

“send you enclosed a money-order for twelve (12) more 
small boxes of your pens. They are the best we can get.” 
—Avex. W. Leg, Somersville, tal 

“Enclosed find money-order, for which please send me 
four more boxes of your excellent pens. They are the best 
I ever used, and I want to introduce them into my school,” 
—W. H, Powe, St. Anne, Ill. 


“Enclosed find cash for four more boxes of pens. The | 


box I received from you are the best I ever used.”"—R. H. 
McMittan, Hoboken, Georgia. 

“Your pens are the best I ever used. Enclosed find cash 
for another gross.”—O. H. P. Grunnow, Cecillian College, 
Hardin Co., Ky. 


“Please find cash enclosed for twenty-four boxes of your | 


ens, I am getting a number of orders for them.”—JoHN 
WV. SEARING, Fargo, Dakota. 


«The pens ordered from you in April last were duly re- 
ceived, and have been found excellent—so much are they 
liked that we desire you to send us ten full gross at your 
earliest convenience.""—MATHEW Keenan, Vice-President 
Northwestern Mutyal Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

* Enclosed find cash for four boxes pens. I find I can't do 
without them,.”—C. F. Frrzparrick, Jr., Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

“Please send me four boxes more of the Compendium 

ens. They are superior to any pen I ever used.’—R, S. 

‘oLLins, Kings Mountain (High School), N. C. 

Put up in handsome quarter-gross boxes. Forty cents for 
single box, post-paid, or four boxes for $1.25. SPECIAL 
Discounts on larger quantities to booksellers and writing- 
teachers. One or two cent postage stamps received, 

Address, 


BOX 1534, New York City P. 0. 


CARDS! Twelve, written in highest style, 20 cents; 
superb specimen of flourishing, 20 cents; oblique pen- 
holder, 20 cents. All the above, 50 cents, Sample, 10 
cents, A, M. HARGIS, Sharpsburg, Ill, 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


‘To every person sending me 25 cents for a dozen of my 
written cards I will send a beautiful flourished swan, /ree 
Offer good for 30 days only. J. C. Michaels, Penman 
New Orleans, Da, says: "Your card writing is the finest 
execution of plain writing I have ever seen.” Address, 

PROF. A, W. DAKIN, Tully, N. ¥. 


Extra Black, Blue Black, 
Copying, all'of superior qua- 
lity, claiming Special ex- 
cellence in the essentiale of 
Fluidity, Color and Du- 
Fability. Circulars free, 


paipon, Blakeman, Taylo 


r & Co, N.Y. 


at TN, 
| 
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| the leading Pen Artists of England, France and German 
Practical and Ornamental Penmanship by all of the best 


Bénmen of the 


RK OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD ! 


Embraces a History of Writing, with fac smile illustrati 


ions from ancient manuscripts; many Complete Alphabets by 
Ornaments by Riester, Feuchere and Regnier, of Paris; and 
Inited States, Also chapters on Teaching Pen- 


manship, Business Letter Writing, Off-Hand Flourishing, How to Prepare Specimens for Photo-Engraving, Writing Cards 


and In 
kell’s Compendium it will be mailed, prepaid, for only three 


“ MARKLE,” one of the most popular writers for some of 
| the leading periodicals, writes as follows of the PENMAN’s 
Hann Boox : 


“The Panman’s Hanp Boox was received last week. It 
needed but a cursory examination of it to convince me that 
T had secured a treasure, the real value of which is far be- 
yond the small price paid for it. Upona more minute ex- 
amination of it, I discovered so many beauties in it, and 
found it in every way so much superior to any idea I' had 
formed of it, that I could not help wondering how it could 
be sold at such asmallsum. Iam not a professional pen- 
man, but do some ornamental work for my own amuse- 
mentand in compliance with frequent requests to draw in 
autograph albums, and am a lover of fine penmanship. I 

| &now the HAND Book will be invaluable to me, but to the 
| professional penmanit will surely prove a boon; and after 
| PSG carefully studied the beautiful designs it contains, and 
derived the profit which must necessarily follow such study, 
he will be unable to imagine how he ever got along without 
it’ The great fault with our American penmen, as you say 
in your preface, is the want of originality in their work, and 
it is to be hoped that this new departure of yours will bean | 
incentive to them for the production of better, more orig- | 
inal, and consequently more satisfactory work. 
“ Hoping the sale of the Hanp Book will far exceed your 
most sanguine expectations, I am, 
“Very respectfully yours, | H. M. HOKE.” 


| Berit, Pa. 
| Mr. G. A. GaskeLt, 

Dear Sir : \ have this day received a copy of your new 
work, Penman’s Hanp Book, and must acknowledge that | 
itis the most complete work on penmanship that I have ever 


seen, and worth ten times the price asked for it. 
Yours respectfully, J. H. GAREY. 


Denver Business eared 
Denver, Cor, Feb. 1, 1883, 
Pror. ASKELL ¢ 
Your x's HAND Boox is just athand. I have all 


the modern works on plain and ornamental penmanship, 

| but in my estimation yours is better adapted to the wants of 

the penmen of / day than anything heretofore published. 

| The chapter on ‘How to teach” is worth many times the 

| price of the book to every young penman 
rly, 


C. W. RICE. 


Frienp GASKELL: } 
Tam in receipt of your Penman’s HAND Book, and it is 
superb. It Should be in the hands of every penman or lover 
of the beautiful in penmanship. Wishing you the very 
general success you deserve, I am, 
es a 


| Orrice or Crark's Commerctat Cottece, 
Trrusvitte, Pa. 


East Bioomrretp Sration, N. Y. 
G. A. Gasket. 

Dear Sir : Your Hanp Book duly received. The letter 
| press department is the most comprehensive I have yet 
seen, The illustrations especially from the penmen of to- 
| day are among the finest ever executed. Some of the 
alphabets and initial letters from the old masters are very 

| rich and elaborate, Very truly yours, 


| F. A. W. SALMON. 
Rep Bayx, N. J. 


| ——— 
| G. A. GasKEeLe. 

‘Dear Sir: 1 received book in good shape, and have 
looked it through thoroughly. It is a larger book than I 
| had any idea of, and fully mects my expectations. Am de- 
| lighted with it. It is one of the books that penmen are 
| greatly in need of, and is an indispensable aid to those who 
| are in want of a good cheap self-instructor, 

EW. MINTON, Penman, 


Tue ALBANY News Co., Avsany, N. Y. 

Pro. G. A. GASKELL. 
| Dear Sir : The Penman’s Hann Boox was received in 
| good condition, After a careful examination I can but ex- 
| press my entire commendation of this most magnificent 
| book, in which praise I am sure every true penman will 

heartily agree. You have my sincere and hearty thanks 
for the pleasure I have had in viewing its illustrations and 
| reading the letter press. Hoping that in the future I may 
become better acquainted with you, 

T remain, yours sincerely, 


JOHN I. HARVEY, 
Care Albany News Co., Albany, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND Park, ILL. 
Pror, G. A. Gaskett 
Dear Sir = U received the PRNMAN’s Hanp Book O. K 
as ordered. I consider it the finest work on penmanship I 
ever saw. It more than meets my expectation. 


Yours truly, H. B. SEGUR. 


The book is very cheap at ten dollars a copy. 
hook for agents ever published. Address, 


Prof. G. A. GAS 


ILL Engross a set of Resolutions, make a Specimen of  / 


and for a price that cannot be approached in any ot» 


copied with a pen in perfect imitation of a Steel Engravitig 
| $2.00, The above Plate is photo-engraved from my pen 

prepared for this process in a superior manner. Samples of # 
i) 


tel 


| gant book which you have just published, giving 


AGENTS WANTED. 


tions, etc. This book has cost thousands of dollars. ‘The price is $5.00. To those who have purchased Gas- 


dollars. 


BALTIMORE, 
Pror. G. A. GAskeLt. 

Dear Sir : Being a great admirer of fine penmanship, it 
is hardly nec for me to inform you that I am ver 
much pleased with your excellent work, the ‘*PENMAN’S 
Hann K,”” which I received last week in good order. 
| The book is the finest and most beautiful work on penman- 
ship that I have ever seen, and I think will be of great help 
| to every penman in the country who may possess it, Hop- 

ing that your last effort will meet with great success, as it 


well deserves, I remain, 
Truly yours, W. P. HILDEBRANDT, 
19 N. Liberty St. 


Miami Commerctat Cottece, Dayton, O. 
G. A, Gaskatt, Esg., New Yor! 
| Dear Sir: Lam in receipt of a copy of the Panatan’s 
Hanp Book, and find it to be a pleasing and valuable ex- 
hibit of artistic penmanship, deserving of the attention of all 
interested in the art. Respectfully yours, 
! A. D, WILT. 


Gorsucn’s Mitts, Mp. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir : The Penman's Hann Boox I ordered of you 
| came to hand in good condition, and am well pleased with 
| it, Itis a book that should be in the hands of every one 
interested in penmanship. I make no hesitancy in saying 
that it is the finest book of the kind ever before published. 

Yours truly, B, F. McCOY. 


New Castiz, Det. 
G. A, Gasket, Esq. 

Dear Sir ; The Pexman’s Hanp Book was received to- 
day, and I must say that [am more than pleased with it. 
No lover of penmanship’s library is complete without acopy 
ofit. I would not take twice the amount I gave forit, were 
I not certain I could get another copy like it. 

Yours respectfully, W. B, HERBERT, 


Easton, Pa. 
Pror. GASKeLt. 

Dear Sir ; The Penman's Hanp Book has reached me 
in good shape. Itis a much handsomer and more valuable 
book than I expected it would be. It should not only be in 
the hands of penmen and students in Penmanship, but every 
school teacher in the country should have one, asit contains 
just suc! formation as they desire and need, Being es 
self an ex-country school teacher, I know whereof I speak, 
L will not attempt to point out the merits of this book, for 
the good reason that I would utterly fail. No pen or words 


it would be cheap at ten dollars. Yours truly, 
P. HENRY LUDWIG 
7 Te. Atsion, N. Y- 


Esq., New York City. s 
+ The Pensan’s Hanp Book is duly received 
in perfect order. It is impossible for me in this brief notice 
to touch upon ail the leading features of this new and ele- 
specimens 
from all the best ancient and modern penmen of the world. 
The specimens and plates are unequalled by any penman. 
It is full of valuable information to all. It is far ahead of 
any book I ever sawupon the subject of penmanship. It is 
a cheap book at five dollars; I would not part with it for 
twice this amount. With best wishes, I remain, 
Very truly yours, E. D. SIBLEY. 


Business Cotvece, Bripcerort, Conn, 

Pror. G. A. GAsKeLt, Box 1534. N. Y. City: ' 
‘The Penman’s Hanp Book is received. I consider it a 
very fine work, being entirely different from anything I 
have yet seen on the subjectof penmanship. It is certainly 
just what the penmen all need to aid them in getting up 


hand: a . ‘Truly yours, 
andsome designs. iy sent i DENNIS. 


Buruincton, Wis. 
G. A. Gasxett, New York, 


Dear Sir; Vhe Panman’s Hanp Book received, and | 


am very much pleased with the same, and consider it a ne- 
cessity to all penmen and students wishing to improve in 
the art, Respectfully, 

W. G. RASCH. 


Tunnetton, W. Va. 
Prov. Gasket, New York é 
Dear Sir > The Penman’s Hanp Book came to hand in 
due time. Ihave carefully examined it and unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the champion of the world in that line. To 
persons desiring a further knowledge of this important 
branch than given in Gaskell’s Compendium—which is my 
present teacher—this work will be invaluable. If I could 
not get another, I would not part with the present one at 
any price. Please let_me know the special terms for selling 
your Compendium, asI think I can sell a great many in 
this neighborhood. Yours truly, 
W. A. HARSHBARGER. 


It is the finest and best selling 


KELL, Publisher, 


Box 1534, 
New York City P. 0. 


» 
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Flourishing, Lettering or Pen-Drawing, any size, 
same quality and quantity of work. Your Photo 
uctions which will enable you to do the same, for 
*. Designs for every description of Display Cuts 
nine cents, 


H, W. KIBBE, Utica, N. Y. 


in describe those beautiful plates Suffice it to say, that | 
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WHITE'S PHONOGRAPHY, 


The Spelling, R 
Lay 


a Writing of all 
me Alphabet. 


An unpublished wonder of the age, Students fitted in 
two months to report, verhafim, the words of the fastest 
speaker or reader, or no fay. 


BY J. S. WHITE, 
Champion Shorthand Writer of America. 


Read an extract from his Challenge to the Pro- 


fession: 


“Inasmuch as certain professional shorthand writers of 
New York have discredited my claim to have invented 
| the best and quickest shorthand system now in use, and 
| also to be the most rapid shorthand writer in America, I 
Heresy Pysticry CHALLENGE all the reputable steno- 
graphers of this city to a public test of skill in reporting, 
| either for money or for fame. If the former, the amount 
shall not be less than $500, nor more than $2,000, If for 
fame, I suggest that the person or persons accepting this 
challenge, di an amount equal to the cost of expenses 
incurred in a ing and renting a public hall. That we 
‘¢ free admission. at the preceels be the reproduc. 
tion of original matter written by the umpires, ‘And that at 
the close, the Sa nas who shall have taken the most 
accurate report in the shortest time, shall be adjudged the 
best shorthand writer of them all, and to haye used the best 
system. To save further controversy upon the subject, 
| Messrs. Munson, Graham, and other instructors are partic: 
ularly invited, and Honor To WHom Honor 1s Dur! 
J. S. WHITE, Ph, D., 
‘Temple Court, Beekman, cor. Nassau S\ 
Author of White's Phonography. 
New York, September 27, 1882, 


| (Reom 3s.) 


‘The following will afford a means of contrasting one of the 
best modern systems with White's Phonography : 


THE LORD'S PRAYER, 
(in Pitman's Shorthand.) 


a 


pe <<) 


—, 


x. 


a> 
The same in White's Phonography 


pad 


Ae 


(From the Bible.) 
ROMANS: CHAPTER X. 
(The whale chapter in White's Phonography | 
“No believer shall be confounded.’ 


(OEE Pe a 


\ hg EY 


A manuscript edition ofthe elementary principles of this 
| most complete and most rapid of all systems is now ready, 
and will be mailed to any address on receipt of $2- 


__ Students may receive oral instruction from the author by 
joining classes now organized at Hasbrouck College, Jersey 
City, or secure tuition by mail, by addressing % 
J. Ss. WHITE, 

116 Newark Ave., Jersey City, N« de 


All students who graduate in White's Phonography are 


supplied immediately with positions, We are at present 
unable to supply the demand made upon us for stenograBa 


ers acquainted with White’s Phonaggaphy. 
TERM 
Lessons, each, by mail, > > $0.75 
a «" orally, * - 5 - 
Complete Course, by mail, - - ~ 39,00 
fe "orally, | - - - 50.00 


Reduced Ra’ 


tag for Class Instruction, 


TENS, 17 10 23 
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